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and for Working and Durability guaranteed to equal any 
Lock-Stitch Sewing-Machine in the market. 

The “ ALEXANDRA,” as applied to Pilbeam’s Patent V1 

Fotp1nG-CaBinet, forms the only complete Portable Sew 

machine, Size, 18 in. by 13 in, 


WORKS: GLASGOW. 


WAREHOUSE: LONDON, 71 OXFORD STREET. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 


PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITGH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


THESE MACHINES POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS: 


1, The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be 
produced from any other kind of Sewing Machine, 

2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the 
seam cannot possibly rip. 

3. It is not possible to give way in wear, or in 
washing or ironing. 

4. If cut at om Saat stitch, it is still stronger 
the fabric itse’ 

5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, 

this stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. 

6. If the — be cut or broken, the adjoining ones 
remain perfect. 

7. The Machine, both beginning, ending, and every 
where, fastens off its own ends. 

8. If a seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires 
— the stitching may be undone with perf 


9. 6. The cotton required for any strength of scam what- 
ever is as fine again as that needed by other machines. 

10. As a result, much finer work can be produced 
than by any other machine. 

11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of 
the under cotton. 

. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness 

of cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cloth, 


13. The tensions do not alter, and tlie stitch, when 
set, remains always the same. 

14. When desired, the Machine will make its own 
braid, in cotton, silk, or Berlin wool, and stitch it on 
at the same moment. 

15. The Machine produces a greater variety of re- 
—_ lain and ornamental, than any other whatever. 

6’ No Machine will equal it in simplicity of opera- 
tion: ease of management, artistic design, and non- 
liability to derangement. 

17. Every] Machine is guaranteed for twelve seus. 
A month's trial is allowed and exchange effected 
out any charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is 
given without limit at the add of the 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by 
other Machines, such as running, tucking, homes 
felling, binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these 
Machines hem-stitch, embroider, and applique, three 
operations peculiar to these only. 

20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible 
to make a crooked seam, except desired. 

The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost 
impossible to miss a stiteh, 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE 


On the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of The Queen, and which will be 
: forwarded on application. Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, 


post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 


144 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. 
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THIS DAY, CHEAP EDITION, ONE SHILLING, 
With Portrait and Autograph, 
THE AUTHENTIC 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


—Funeral Oration by Mgr. Manning—Interment. His Literay 
Works, and Copious Extracts from the Public Press, &c, &e, 


Dusiix; AND DERBY, 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. ' 


The TITIENS BOUQUET, INDIAN BOUQUET, and CHINE 
BOUQUETS, from 2s. 6d. 
The NEW VIENNESE FAN, beautifully Painted and Perfume 
from 3s. 6d. Specimen sent by _ on receipt of 54 stamps, 
RIMMEL’S PERFUME FOU » as used in the Princess 
Wales’ Bridal Boudoir, an elegant adjunct to the Drawing-rog 
Ball-room, Dinner-table, &c, Price from 17, 10s, Lent on # 
for Bazaars and Parties. 
E. RIMMEL 
(Perfumer by Appointment to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales), 
96 Srranp, 128 Recent SrrREET, AND 24 CornHILL, Lonpox§ 
Just published, ‘‘ RIMMEL’S BOOK OF PERFUMES,” with 
250 Illustrations. Price 5s. Free by post for 68 stamps. Drawing- 
edition, 10s. 6d.; free by post for 140 stamps, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S CELEBRATED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


THE “LETTER A,” OR FAMILY MACHINE 


Has attained an unparalleled popularity for its simplicity, durabilj 
and superior excellence in sewing all classes of goods, embodies all 
portant improvements and appliances for 
GENERAL FAMILY SEWING, HEMMING 
(turning any desired width while sewing), 
FELLING, TUCKING, CORDING, GATHERING, BINDI 
EMBROIDERY WITH BRAID, &e., 
sewing the finest Tarlatan, Swiss Muslin, or heavy Pilot Cloths equ 
. well, and with perfect ease and rapidity in management. 


In stock for sale, best Drilled-eye Needles, superior (Machine) § 
Twist, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Machine Oil, &e, 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT POST-FREE, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


MEMOIR OF H. E. CARDINAL WISEMA 


His Life—Last Ilness—Death—Lying in State—Obseqtig 
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44 Middle Abbey Street. 


ord Street, W. Dublin Office: 


PHOTOGRAPHS! 


PORTLAND BAZAAR, —_ opposite the POLY- 
TECHNIC. 


EMBROI- 
DERY and TAPESTRY, for CHURCH DE- 
CORATION and VESTMENTS, designed and pre- 
pared for Ladies’ own working, by R. Hetbroyner, 
265 Regent Street, W. 

Gold and Silver Fabrics, Fringes, Laces, and 
Threads, Velvets, Silks, Cloth, Linen, and every 
other requirement for Church needlework. 


UCHARISTIC VESTMENTS and 
GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISH- 
ING WAREROOMS, 
11 Duke Strect, Manchester Square. stab, 1850, 
The undersigned, having purchased the late busi- 
ness of Mr. Joun Haskett, is prepared to execute 
all Orders in the above line, and hopes to prove him- 
self worthy of a continuation of the patronage so 
long enjoyed by his predecessor. 
R. L. BLOMFIELD, 
Please send for a circular. 


ST. LOUIS’ CATHOLIC SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
UNDER TEN, 

BROOK GREEN, W 

* With distinguished Ecclesiastical Approbation. 
HE course of Education embraces 
the English, French, German and Latin Lan- 
guages, Geography, the use of the Globes, Sacred 
and Profane History, Style, Natural History, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Terms—25/. per annum. 
ENGLISH AND oe GOVERNESS’ 
A 


17 HANovER Street, HANOVER Square. 


Lady Superintendent respect- 
fully invites applications from the Nobility, 
Gatry, Families, and Heads of Schools requiring 
Goyernesses or Companions, in England, France, or 
Germany, having many accomplished Ladies to in- 
treduce. Schools recommended, 

Immediate retngagements required for very highly 
accomplished Roman Catholic Ladies, 

Salaries moderate. 


HE WEST-END GOVER- 

NESSES’ INSTITUTE, 244 Regent Street (cor- 
ner of Little Argyle Street), conducted by Miss Wu1TE, 
to whom the nobility, gentry, and principals of schools 
requiring English or foreign, daily or resident, gover- 
nesses, are invited to apply. Pupils introduced in 
Engiand, France, and Germany. 


Portraits of the Catholic Clergy. 
R. ALBERT E. FRADELLE be. 


to announce that he is now publishing a series 
of Portraits of the Catholic Clergy. Copies may be 
had at Messrs, Burns & Lampert, Portman Street, W., 
and all Catholic Booksellers, price 1s, 6d. post-free. 
Cartes de Visite, 1 for 3s., 6 for 7s. 6d., 12 for 12s. 
Photographic Studio, Portland Bazaar, Langham 
Place, Regent Street, W. 


HE CITY DEBT COLLECT- 
ING AND LEGAL INQUIRY OFFICES, 
85 Moorcate Street, BAnx, for recovering Trade 
Accounts in Town and Country, on Commission, with- 
out Law-Costs or any other expense, and affording 
Creditors sound legal advice and reliable business in- 
formation. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, 
Proprietor, Mr. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
Established 1847, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE Greatest and most Useful In- 
vention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs, Joun GosNELt and Co., Three King Court, 
Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public th} uly marvellous 
fluid, which gradually restores the ..uman hair te its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Ama- 
rella has none of the properties of dyes ; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is 
once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half 
ttles, 10s.6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
highest order, and from individuals of undoubted re- 
spectability, may be inspected on application. 

Joun GosNnELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from 
decay, and imparts a pass epee to the breath, 

Joun GosNELL and Co. have been appointed Per- 
fumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 

12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
ndon. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
Constant SuccEss. | 
O diseases are more trying to the 
—— and more exhausting to the constitu- 
tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold, Wherever the seat of 
suffering it will be only necessary to foment the 
affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment. to 
obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
doloreux are soon relieved and ultimately cured b 
the use of his unequalled unguent, and by Holloway’s 
purifying and operative Pills. Under this judicious 
treatment the afilicted parts soon cease to ache, and 
shortly regain their natural feelings and appearance. 
These remedies are invaluable for curing spinal 
affections and nervous diseases, 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED. TO ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 


F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES, 
10s, and 15s, COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 

Dr. HASSALL reports—“ I have carefully examined and tested the mag. 
netic properties of the ‘Patent Magnetical Hair and Flesh Brushes’ of My, 
F. M. Herrine, and I have to state, as the result of this examination, that] 
regard them as the most perfect Brushes hitherto constructed, both as respects 
their mechanical construction and their magnetical action.” 

The Public ave cautioned against counterfeits, 


Gray Hair and Baldness prevented by 


F, M. HERRING'S PATENT PREVENTATIVE BRUSH, 


Price 4s., 5s., and 68, 


OFFICES: 32 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, 


DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. 


THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE ESSENCE, 


THE MOST SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED AND MOST POWERFUL NUTRITIVE CORDIAL 
EVER INTRODUCED, 
Restores to their normal condition all the secretions on the integrity of which perfect health depends. _ Itis 
specific for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among other ingredients, Persine and Puosp 
oF Sopa, will prove highly beneficial to the Nervous and Dysrerric, 
Price &s. per Bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 


Sole Agents, Messrs. BAUMGARTEN & Co., 520 Oxford Street, W.C., and 
133a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 


Who will forward it, carriage-free, on receipt of remittance, 
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LONDON: HAYES, LYALL PLACE; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS: 


BEING A PHILOSOPHICAL SKETCH OF THE DIVISIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
IN EAST AND WEST. 
[To be followed by a History of the different aywiew —- have been projected in both up to the Pre 
nne, 
By EDMUND FFOULKEs, 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Second Edition, now ready, price 6d, 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 


A Drama, in Three Acts. 
By tue REV. ALBANY CHRISTIE, S.J. 
Loxpon: PuBLISHED AT THE Orrice or THE “Lamp,” 37 Davies St., Oxrorp Sr., W. 
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Cuapter VI, 


THERE were several disappointments as regards weather before a day 
arrived when the long-talked-of excursion could take place; but it 
came at length, one of those perfect summer-days, “cool, calm, and 
bright,” with which our capricious climate vouchsafes us now and 
again, and which are the more perfect, perhaps, because they are so 
rare. Mrs. Carsdale was not of the party. The fatigue was too 
great for her, and her children knew too well how much she valued a 
day’s solitude to have any fears about leaving her. 

Reginald was deputed as general chaperon of the whole party. 
He went in the open carriage from Beauchamp ‘with Lord Effington, 
Rose, and little Lady Isabella, while Minnie, Ida, Arthur, and Fer- 
dinand were on horseback. They met again at Perran Round, and 
wandered together round one of the most perfect of the ancient am- 
phitheatres which England possesses. Its size, its seven flights of 
steps, and its recesses gave rise to many a lively argument; and 
Rose, who was always eager for information, felt vexed with Ida at 
the pertinacious way in which she snubbed Lord Effington, who was 
really giving a very good description of the ancient miracle-plays, 
which were supposed to have been acted in this open theatre. But 
time was too precious to allow of long lingering there, and the 
party went on as quickly as they could to the point where carriages 
and horses had to be left by those who wished to visit the ruined 
churches, 

‘ Hadn't we better have luncheon here, Ida?” said Reginald. 

“ Certainly not,” answered his sister; “what an idea, Reginald ! 
Fancy one sitting in that dreary-looking field, with the dusty high- 
road in the background! Or perhaps you would prefer our going into 
the particularly smoky kitchen of the guide’s cottage. The whole 
fun of the thing is having luncheon on the sands.” 

“ But,” remonstrated her brother, “look how much wind there 
is. You know how it blows the sand about. Don’t you remember 
last time how annoyed we were with it?” 

“ Tsn’t the wind in the wrong quarter for the sand, Matthew ?” 
continued Reginald, turning to the old labourer who had acted as 
“ onide” to the ruins, as long or longer than Reginald could remember. 
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But before Matthew could answer, Ida also turned to him, and with 
that winning grace and those soft tones which she invariably used in 
speaking to the poor, so utterly bewildered Matthew and bewitched 
him, that he, grand authority as he was for changes of wind for 
miles round, was actually made to declare, he “ wasn’t sure, now he 
came for to consider, whether the wind would change about as soon 
as he’d thought at first. Winds is main uncertain, Master Reginald, 
or Mr. Reginald, as I should say, begging your pardon, sir.” 

As usual, Ida had her own way, and the party set out, marvelling 
soon, as all other visitors to the same spot do marvel, why they were 
turned out of their carriages a good half-mile before the sands begin. 
Then at-last they were in them, that wide sandy waste, a seashore 
without a sea, a scene of utter desolation. Here and there rose great 
hillocks of sand; while in many places the grass growing thickly 
amidst the sand formed a carpet of mingled green and brown, most 
curious to behold. There was plenty of scrambling and plenty of 
laughing. Minnie, who had marched on in advance of the others in 
triumph, was soon seen lying full length in the sand. 

“ Something caught my foot in an extraordinary way,” said she, 
indignantly, as she rose up uninjured, but covered with sand, and 
shaking it vehemently from her dress and hat; “it is like a trap,” 
and she turned reproachfully upon Ferdinand; “ and he that—” 

“Took, Miss Minnie,” said Reginald; “it is one of the most 
curious things about these sands: look at this strong bindweed 
stretching across the sand in all directions, keeping down the mass, 
otherwise it would be a perpetually-moving cloud of sand. See how 
strong it is; it is as much as I can do to root up a bit for you.” 

Every one gathered round to look, and Lord Effington was be- 
ginning an explanation of the exact nature of the plant. 

“Oh, Lord Effington, pray don’t quote Murray,” said Ida; 
“ every body can read that at home, you know.” 

“T don’t think you will find much botanical knowledge in Murray, 
Miss Beauchamp,” said Lord Effington solemnly. 

“ At all events, we really must make haste and get on to the 
church. What an extraordinary thing it is, that after all the times 
I have been here, I never can find the way! Here, Isabella, twine 
this bindweed round your hat as a trophy.” 

“Many thanks, Miss Beauchamp,” interposed the Earl; “but I 
think that will hardly do. I should not like Isabella to get into the 
habit of attiring herself in an outré way. Of course, if you wish it, 
for this time—” But Ida was gone out of hearing before the Earl 
could finish his speech. 

“ There, Miss Carsdale,” said Reginald to Rose, when, after an- 
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other ten minutes’ struggling through the sand, they reached an 
open space bordered by hillocks, and on one side of which were what 
Rose would have thought a few stones piled together,—“ there is the 
church.” 

Rose stood silent with disappointment; then the rest of the party 
came up, and after a few exclamations of wonder, all passed into the 
ruin. Their small party seemed to fill it. Reginald explained how 
the church had been injured since its discovery, first by the inroads 
of the sand, by which means the altar-stone had again sunk beneath 
the earth, and still more by the inroads of human beings, who had 
pulled down the walls, broken the curious moulding, and the three 
heads rudely chiselled over the small arched doorway. 

“ How much of the church was standing when it was discovered ?” 
said Arthur. 

“The whole of it,” answered Reginald. “ In 1835, when it came 
to light, it was as perfect as on the day when it was covered up.” 

“ And the gradual shifting of the sand disclosed it ?” 

“ Exactly,” said Reginald. “The tradition that there was a 
buried church here was never lost, but faithfully handed down from 
father to son for at least ten centuries. A curious confirmation, is 
it not, of the weight of tradition, when it is continuous and unvarying ? 
Of course, wise people laughed, and said it was impossible. But the 
sand was gradually shifting off; and at last it was so evident some- 
thing was hidden in this spot, that excavations began, and the church 
and baptistry were exhumed.” 

“ And where is the baptistry ?” 

“You may well ask,” said Ida. “Gone to make a shed for 
Farmer Brown’s pigs; and the altar has been taken away.” 

“ But the relics of the saint are buried deep in the ground, and 
at least saved from profanation,” said Reginald, “though we are 
debarred from carrying them away in honour and thanksgiving.” 

A silence fell on the group, and with one impulse they all knelt 
and prayed, in the same words and in the same spirit as the wor- 
shippers who had so long slept with their fathers; and many fervent 
petitions went up from the ruined church. Afterwards Reginald 
showed them that lime had not been used in the masonry, but mixed 
china clay and sand,—an additional proof of the great antiquity of 
the building. 

“ But what are all those white-looking things on the ground ?” 
said Minnie, as they came out of the church. “There is a skull; 
and, oh! I believe these are all human bones !” 

“Yes; there was a churchyard here, and people were buried here 
many years after the church had disappeared,” said Reginald. 
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“ But how very dreadful!” said Rose. “Could they not be 
buried ?” 

“ Oh, how often I have tried!” said Ida. “ When I came here 
as a child, I used to scrape them up into little heaps, and cover them 
over.” 

“ But can nothing be done ?” 

“Yes, plenty might be done, Miss Carsdale,” said Ferdinand. 
“The thing is who is to do the plenty; the lord of the manor won't, 
and other people can’t.” 

“ Now don’t get Ida on the subject of the lord of the manor, or 
we shall never get home to-night.” 

Again, by common impulse, a silent prayer went up; and then 
the party wandered to the site of the second church, marked only by 
a rude cross. 

“ But why did they attempt a second church in the midst of 
these sands ?” said Rose. 

“ There was a spring of water close by, which always arrested the 
progress of the sand; but in some of the mining operations this 
spring was diverted from its course, and then the sand accumulated 
so that the porch was buried in one night,” said Reginald. 

“So it was taken down ?” 

“ Yes, and there it stands,” said he, pointing inland. “No; I 
believe you can’t see it. It is on a hill; and that is where the 
font which came out of the baptistry is placed.” 

“ We'll go on, and see that,” said Ida, “as we return. It won’t 
be more than a mile out of our way. And now do let us go on 
and have some luncheon.” 

Ascending the ridge of sand, which, as it were, guarded the ruined 
churches, the wide expanse of seashore, if so it may be called, when 
the sea is in the far, far distance, stretched before their view. Still 
were there gaunt-looking hillocks, here and there a huge rock, but 
not a morsel of vegetation to relieve the eye. In the shade of the 
hillocks the party sat down to luncheon. Scrambling had made 
them hungry; and there was mirth enough to prolong the feast. 
Ida took a mischievous delight in making Isabella do things which 
she saw Lord Effington disapproved of; and the poor child, between 
her habitual fear of her father and her excessive desire of pleasing 
Ida (for Isabella at eight years old had fallen under the general spell, 
and looked on Ida as the most perfect of human beings), was fairly 
bewildered. 

“Tt is a duty I owe to society,” said Ida, in an aside to Minnie 
and Arthur, “ to rescue this poor child from the worst form of hea- 
thenism. Not allowed to take wine, my dear child? Minnie, he must 
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be a Mahometan: try this, Isabella;” and she gave her some cham- 
pagne. “ He won’t see,” remarked Ida; “ he has got into another of 
those interminable arguments with Reginald. How Reggie can have 
the patience! Oh, how sick I am of those discussions at Beau- 
champ night after night, I can’t tell you! He has such a prosy way 
of defending the right side, that I never can help wanting to take 
the wrong. And I do come out,every now and then; only Reggie 
looks so grave I am obliged to draw in, from a sentiment of mingled 
love and fear. See, Isabella, what a butterfly !—a real empesor! do 
catch it.” Isabella was rushing off. 

“ Stop, my dear,” sounded the well-known voice. “I don’t like 
your running about in the heat; it is not what I approve of.” 

“T would give any thing to have that butterfly,” whispered Ida 
to’ her, with one of her sweet smiles; and the excited child could 
bear it no longer, but rushed off in pursuit. 

Lord Effington’s face did not darken or grow grave. It was one 
of the peculiarities of his wooden countenance that it never showed 
any emotion; but those who knew his ways would have known he 
was displeased by the way in which he returned to his conversation 
with Reginald, and contrived to detach him from the rest of the 
party. Luncheon was finished, and the two servants were busy 
clearing away the forks and plates, and finally carrying off the ham- 
pers to the carriage. 

Lord Effington and Reginald paced up and down at a short dis- 
tance from the place where the young ladies with their brothers still sat 
talking, laughing, and sometimes singing snatches of favourite songs. 

“ Now, Reggie,” said Ida, as her brother passed before her, 
“confess for once you were wrong and I right. Ifyou had had 
your way, we should have wasted all our time in that dusty field. 
The wind is all right, as I said; the sand has kept dutifully at 
our feet, and not presumed to molest us. How obstinate you are, 
Reggie!” as her brother shook his head, looked doubtfully at the 
clouds, and resumed his walk. 

“Where can Isabella be, Ida?” said Rose anxiously. ‘ What a 
way she must have gone after that butterfly! Hadn't we better go 
and look for her? Oh, how cold it is getting !” and Rose, who was 
very susceptible to change of weather, turned pale and faint in a 
moment. 

Suddenly the landscape was darkened, and almost in an instant 
the horizon was hidden from their view, for a blinding cloud of 
sand was rising in all directions. Lord Effington and Reginald 
hurried to join the others, and there was one universal ery uttered 
at the same moment, “ Where is Isabella ?” 
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Where was Isabella? and no one could answer. She must be 
found; but how begin the search? It was impossible to go many 
’ yards. Their own position was not a very safe one, except that they 
had the company of Matthew, the guide who had weathered many 
such a storm, and could find his way home, he said, in pitch dark- 
ness. Ida was eager that the old man should go in search of the 
child, but this he declared was useless. 

“T know my way, Miss Ida, to the church, and just so far yonder 
as we are, but I know nought of the wastes beyond. There’s many a 
erevice and nasty hole into which a man may fall, break his legs least- 
ways, if not kill hisself; and what'd be the use of that, Miss Ida? 
You'd all get lost, I’se reckon.” 

Ida looked up as he finished speaking, and beheld Lord Effing- 
ton’s face, pale and rigid in its agony. Yes, there were emotions strong 
enough to break down even that impassibleness. A horrible sense 
of self-reproach took possession of Ida. Was it not she who had 
sent his only child to her doom? All her dislike and contempt for 
him vanished.. She went up to him and took his hand. 

“Tt is my fault,” she said. ‘ Would that I could suffer instead 
of you !” ‘ 

There was no answer, but her hand was pressed with a tight grasp. 
He seemed stunned; he could not enter into any of the discussions 
going on between the other gentlemen and the guide, as to the possi- 
bility of making a search. Meanwhile Rose had sunk down in the 
sands, was enveloped by Minnie in all the extra wraps they had 
brought with them, and was lying in her sister’s arms, trying to con- 
trol the nervous palpitation which any agitation or alarm was sure 
. to bring on. Matthew and Reginald, who knew something of the 
road, were strongly of opinion that the only way was to hasten back 
to the carriage for the sake of the ladies, and then engage several of 
the villagers to go out in quest of the child. But Arthur saw plainly 
that both thought the case hopeless, and that Lady Isabella Wilton 
would never be seen again in life, if even her corpse were ever dis- 
covered. Arthur turned round and saw Ida’s face—a white face of 
great misery. She beckoned him to her. 

“T must go, Mr. Carsdale,” she said; “I must go and look for 
her. It is my fault ; her death will lie at my door, and I shall never 
know peace on this earth again.” 

“Zam going,” said he, in firm low tones; “for you it is im- 
possible. Your dress will only be an embarrassment. Your strength 
would fail sooner than you think. Stay here, I beseech you. Watch 
for me—pray for me. The case is not hopeless. I am conyinced I 
shall find her. Bid me God speed, and let me go.” 
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“ Your sisters—mother,” she faltered. 

“ Will never shrink from my doing my duty. Good-by. I will 
bring her to you;” and he was gone. 

Nothing would induce Ida to leave the spot. Rose and Minnie 
were equally unwilling, and all remained in silence. Lord Effington 
neither spoke nor moved. Ida threw herself down by Rose’s side, 
and the sound of her low passionate sobbing alone broke the stillness. 
Now and again they were enveloped in a cloud of sand; then it would 
shift to the right or the left, giving them a glimpse of the surround- 
ing country for a moment, and then shrouding it in gloom. 

At these times Ferdinand would make feints of following in 
Arthur’s wake ; but he always yielded to remonstrances with great 
readiness. Silently walking up and down, Reginald prayed. Minnie 
watched his head bowed on his breast, and the rapt earnestness of his 
face. It was the only ray of comfort in that miserable hour, which 
seemed like a lifetime. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Ferdinand, as a cloud of sand swept by and 
left the horizon clear for a moment. 

“Where? where ?” said Ida, springing up. 

“ Yes, there he is; he has her; he has found her; he is sinking 
down from fatigue! Could we get at him ?” 

The shouts of the men sounded dull and muffled through the 
blinding sand, but a faint answer came back. Now Matthew and 
Ferdinand did venture to plunge into the mist. A few more minutes 
of fearful suspense, and Arthur came slowly towards them. He 
would let no one take the child from him; but clasping her close, 
he tottered towards Ida, laid Isabella at her feet, and then fell sense- 
less beside her. Perhaps, after all, his labour had been in vain, for 
Isabella lay in Ida’s arms cold, still, and lifeless. 
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Shetches from the History of Christendom. 


IIL PUBLIC LIFE OF ST. CATHARINE OF SIENA. 


No one can expect to find the history of the Church free from vicissi- 
tude: as it has its bright and glorious periods, so also it has its 
times of gloom and darkness; when a superficial observer might al- 
most interpret the disastrous character of the more salient facts that 
meet his eye, as the evidence of a suspension of the vital activity and 
healthy vigour of the whole body. But the life of the Church is. 
essentially internal, and depends on the free action of Divine grace,, 
penetrating and animating the whole community,—an action that 
is perpetually kept up by the most common and unobtrusive minis- 
trations of sacramental strength, which are going on in full frequency 
and efficacy, while the political fortunes of the hierarchy, or of the 
supreme power, are crushed by oppression or persecution; or even 
while scandals are seen in high places,—when bishops become cour- 
tiers, when cardinals are truckling to kings and emperors, and popes 
are in captivity or exile. And it often happens that these dark times 
are most prolific of the noblest fruits of the interior life; and that 
at such seasons the choicest treasures of the Church—the souls on 
whom great and special graces have been bestowed—are providen- 
tially brought out into unusual prominence, so as to exercise great 


* influence and give a character to the period, or a direction to some 


of its most important transactions. Even if it be not so, at all events 
we have only to go a little below the surface, in order to find plen- 
tiful indications of the rich veins that are contained in no soil but 
one. Thus, in Italy, at the time of which these papers treat, there 
were a number of saintly souls, whose names have since taken rank 
in the Calendar of the Church. The secular historian sees little more 
than a set of quarrelsome states, restless in their mutual discord 
and aggressive ambition, and distracted, ever and anon, by the most 
furious domestic strife, which would slake itself with nothing but blood. 
St. Andrew Corsini once showed his audience, as he was preaching in 
the Piazza of Fiesole, looking down on Florence, an immense flight 
of hawks, kites, and other ravenous birds, battling with one another 
over the city. They represented, he told them, the number of evil 
spirits that were engaged in stirring-up the inhabitants to intestine dis- 
cord. Florence was not worse, but rather better, and more thoroughly 
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Catholic, than its neighbours; yet when we take up such a life, for 
instance, as that of St. Giovanni Colombini of Siena, the founder 
of the Gesuati, we find ourselves at once in an atmosphere of calm 
and fresh simplicity, of happy peace, fervent devotion, and loving 
faith ; and it is only by the chance mention of public calamities,—the 
sufferings of the peasants, whose fruit-trees had been cut down by the 
German “company” of marauders, and the like,—that we are reminded 
of the Italy of the day, with its endless disturbances and hopeless in- 
security, We have not merely the beautiful picture of Giovanni him- 
self, and his immediate followers and friends; of his good wife, for 
instance, who begged him to read her pious book while she kept him 
waiting a few minutes for his dinner, and who, though he had at first 
thrown it on the floor in a fit of impatient anger, could not persuade 
him to leave it, when all was ready, till he had read to the end the 
story of St. Mary of Egypt. She had prayed that he might be more 
given to almsgiving than he was, and then had to complain that she 
had prayed for a shower, not for a deluge, when he began to give 
away every thing in the house; and she had to yield at last to his 
saintly fervour, and release him altogether from the obligations of the 
married life. It is not only Francesco Vincenti, the other rich and 
noble gentleman of Siena, who caught up the example of Giovanni, 
began to give great alms, dress shabbily, and serve the poor, and at 
last joined him in giving up the world altogether, and placing himself 
under religious obedience; or Giovanni’s cousin Catarina, the first of 
the nuns whom he established, whom he could not persuade to em- 
brace the state of poverty, though she had given up the idea of mar- 
riage, till he called her to a little window in the wall between their 
two houses, one night as she was going up to bed with her lamp lit, 
and talked to her in so heavenly a strain, that her heart was perfectly 
changed ; and when she turned to go away at last, she found that she 
had been listening all night, and the morning rays were streaming 
through the shutters, though, as he bade her observe, the little stock 
of oil in her lamp was unconsumed. These might be accidents of piety 
and simple faith in particular families; but we cannot so account for 
the great number of followers that enlisted themselves under Gio- 
vanni,—so many, that the worthy magistrates of Siena thought fit 
for a time to banish him and his companions from the city, lest every 
one should join them; nor for the ready and enthusiastic weleome 
that he met with wherever he went throughout Tuscany, the joy with 
which his preaching was received, and the rapid fruit that it pro- 
duced. The beautiful account of him and his early followers, written 
in the century after his death by Feo Belcari, is full of details and 
anecdotes, that seem to prove the powerful hold that faith and reli- 
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gion retained upon the mass of the population in those seemingly 
blank and miserable days. ‘The mere number of his followers, as we 
have said, is an evidence of this: the proofs to which the novices 
were put were very severe indeed; yet when Urban V. came from 
France to Italy, Giovanni went to meet him at Corneto with a com- 
pany of seventy, all of whom had joined him within two years. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us when we take up the life or the let- 
ters of the still more famous child of the same fair city, St. Catharine 
of Siena, of whose public influence we hope to give presently some 
short account. The family of religious disciples whom she collected 
around her in the course of her short life, from all ranks and classes, 
could never have been furnished save by a population thoroughly pene- 
trated with religious feeling, and familiar with the loftiest principles 
of faith. Her own home too is a charming picture. There is the 
good pious father, “a man simple and without guile,” as Father Ray- 
mond tells us, “fearing God, and keeping free from vice ;” a man so 
moderate in speech, that for no occasion whatever of disturbance or 
trouble that was given him did unbecoming words escape his lips; 
rather, when others of his family felt bitterly, and he heard them 
break out into angry words, he set himself at once, with a joyous 
countenance, to comfort them, saying, “Ah, God give you good luck! 
don’t fret yourself, or say things like that, which don’t befit us.” He 


‘let himself be injured and brought to the brink of ruin by a false 


charge, and yet would never allow any one in his presence to speak 
against his accuser, leaving his cause entirely to God; and in due 
time all was wonderfully set right. His large family of children were 
brought up with so much modesty, and with so great a hatred of 
any thing licentious, though only in word, that one of the daughters, 
whom he had given in marriage to a young man who had lost his 
parents when a child, and learnt bad language from the chance-com- 
panions he had picked up, made herself ill with grieving over her 
husband’s bad habit in this respect, and could never be well or happy 
till he had given it up. We hear less of the rest of the family. 
Catharine was one of twenty-five children; but, though they opposed 
for a while her resolution not to marry, and tried to make her give 
up her excessive penances, they seem to have been good fervent 
Christians; and her mother, with her natural love for her child, 
struggling against the sacrifice of giving her up entirely to the ser- 
vice of God, is delightful in her simplicity, and her character gives 
a charming air of truthfulness and reality to the whole picture. But 
there is no reason for supposing that the family of the good Jacomo 
and Lapa were far above the level of their neighbours in virtue and 
piety, except in the instance of the one chosen soul whose wonderful 
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graces and history have alone sayed them from being altogether for- 
gotten, like the mass of their daily companions in the streets and the 
churches of Siena. What we are told of them reveals that which 
escapes the notice of the superficial historian—the daily life of a 
Catholic people, however politically unsettled, and subject to violent 
outbreaks natural to its hot temperament and passionate djsposition, 
—though the character of the Sanesi was said to be comparatively 
gentle and sweet,—still thoroughly leavened and penetrated by the 
faith that had been handed down through an unbroken succession of 
generations, since the city’s first martyr consecrated its soil by his 
blood. Such, in general, was the population of Italy, and, of course, 
of great parts of Europe, at that time; and such a population consti- 
tutes a resource, as it were, for the Church, that it must take, it would 
seem, many generations thoroughly to corrupt or to destroy. From 
the depths of such a people springs ordinarily the ever-fresh crop of 
eminent saints, who form the chief glories and supports of the Church 
in their successive generations; and the wide extent to which the 
principles of Christian faith and practice influence the mass from 
which they themselves rise, makes it possible for them to gather 
followers around them, to touch the springs of public action and 
thought, and to exercise the wonderful influence upon the men of 
their day, which is so strange an enigma to the uncatholic historian.* 

The singularly beautiful life of St. Catharine of Siena, written by 
her friend and confessor, Raymond of Capua, gives us as perfect an 
account as we could wish to have of the personal and, as it were, 
private history of the saint, and sets her character before us in the 
freshest colours, like a picture of Fra Angelico. But it is deficient 
in that very part of her life to which it is our purpose more particu- 
larly-to attend. The public influence exercised by St. Catharine was 
fresh in the recollection of those for whom Fr. Raymond wrote: they 
wished to be told the antecedents, as it were, of a person whom they 
had seen brought forward by Providence in so remarkable a manner 
to support the Papacy in an hour of severe trial. A complete life of 
St. Catharine would have to include a great many points which have 
been omitted by Raymond; and much that he has mentioned or 


* Thus Dr. Milman (Latin Christianity, t. v. p. 391, 2) is fairly upset by 
what he calls a “most extraordinary letter” of St. Catharine. It is that in 
which she relates her assistance of Nicola Tuldo, when under sentence of 
death and on the scaffold. He adds at the end of his note: “St. Catharine 
had the stigmata, And this woman interposed between popes, princes, and 
republics!” We may see, perhaps, whether she “ interposed,” or was entreated 
to do so; whether her influence was sought by herself, or forced on her by 
others. 
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alluded to would have to be fixed more accurately as to time and 
place. Nor could any one hope to draw up such a work with success 
without the fullest acquaintance with the ample collection of her 
letters. It is from these last that many most important features of 
her public life would have to be drawn.* We owe them, probably, 
to the care with which her disciples or secretaries copied them before 
they were sent, for it is hardly likely that they could have been 
otherwise recovered from the persons to whom they were addressed. 
It is not easy to say at what precise time the public action of 
Catharine began. She was in the twenty-fourth year of her age at 
the time of the death of Urban V. She had already passed, for 
about four years, from that life of prayer, mortification, and contem- 
plation with which her saintly career had begun, to one of greater 
intercourse with others; and she had already brought about some 
very wonderful conversions, of which Fr. Raymond has given us an 
account. She had in several cases been successful in obtaining re- 
conciliations between families hostile to one another through the 
hereditary feuds and traditions of revenge which have always had so 
baneful an effect on Italian society; but it does not appear that she 
had had any personal intercourse with Urban V., or any of the great 
prelates or princes of the time; and perhaps her fame had not tra- 
velled far beyond the frontiers of Tuscany. Giacomo Orsini, who 
passed through Siena in the year following the death of Urban, to 
receive the dignity of cardinal from Gregory XI, may have made 
her acquaintance in her native town, and carried the report of her 
wonderful sanctity to the court of Avignon. The next year, 1372, 
we find her already in correspondence with important persons. War 
had again broken out between the Holy See and the restless Barnabo 
Visconti. Barnabo had usurped the dominion of Reggio, a fief of 
the Church, and had proceeded to other excesses, such as to force 
Gregory XI. to excommunicate him in 1371. War was now de- 
clared; but it was at first favourable to the Milanese tyrant. A 
league was then organised against him, in which the Emperor, the 
King of Hungary, and the Count of Savoy took part. John Hawk- 


* One of the best sketches of St. Catharine’s action on public matters 
with which we are acquainted is contained in the introduction to M. Caltier’s 
recent translation of her letters into French. The Jistoire de Ste. Catharine, 
published many years ago by M. Chavin de Malan, contains a great deal of 
extraneous matter, and does not seem to us to use the letters as they might 
have been used. M. Christophe, in his Histoire de la Papauté pendant le 
XIV™ siécle, fails entirely in giving sufficient importance to the saint. 
There is a good Italian Storia di Sta, Catarina da Siena, by Fr. Capecelatro, 
an Oratorian, published a few years ago, in which much use is made of the 
admirable notes of Fr. Burlamacchi to Gigli’s edition of the letters, 
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wood, moreover, with his famous English lances, was engaged on the 
Pontifical side. The success was now chiefly on the side of the 
league, and Visconti once more betook himself to intrigues and 
negotiations at Avignon, where he obtained a truce in 1374. We 
find St. Catharine writing; in 1372, to two great French prelates, 
the Cardinal Pierre d’Estaing, who had just been appointed legate 
at Bologna; and the Abbot of Marmontier, a relation of the Pope’s, 
who was sent at the same time to govern Perugia and discharge the 
office of nuncio in Tuscany. Her letters to the Cardinal seem to 
show that she was already known to him. ‘The first contains little 
but spiritual exhortation, though there is a hint at the end to the 
saint’s favourite subject at this time, the crusade against the infidels, 
In the second she speaks strongly for peaee among Christians. The 
letter to the Abbot—who afterwards became a Cardinal, and died on 
the schismatical side—is evidently an answer to a letter from him, 
asking advice for himself and also for the Pope. St. Catharine 
urges him to prevail on the Holy Father to put down the nepotism 
that prevailed among high ecclesiastics, to discourage the luxurious 
worldliness of the prelates, and to choose good and virtuous men as 
Cardinals. A little later we find her writing to the truculent Barnabo 
himself, the man who made Papal legates eat the missives of excom- 
munication which they were charged to deliver to him—who declared 
that he was Pope in his own dominions, and dressed up a mad priest 
in mock vestments to excommunicate the Pope in return, and made 
the monasteries under his rule take charge of his hounds. This 
letter, again, was in answer to a message brought to Siena from 
Barnabo by one of his servants. Catharine sets before him the crime 
he has been guilty of in going to war with the Pope, and exhorts 
him to make amends for it by taking part in the Crusade. The 
letter seems to have been written after the peace granted to Visconti 
in 1374. The same date, or perhaps an earlier one, seems to belong 
to a long letter of the saint to Beatrice della Scala, the wife of 
Barnabo, in which that lady is urged to become more religious her- 
self, and thus to influence her busband, especially to peace and obe- 
dience towards the Holy Father. This letter, also, is in answer to 
message. 

Catharine’s life became still more active than before about this 
time. She was sent for to Florence by the general of her Order, and 
seems to have gone about to several other cities, such as Pisa and 
Lucca, and to have exercised great influence every where. Her 
presence had before this begun to attract crowds wherever she went : 
they came to speak, to her, to consult her about the affairs of their 
their souls or their family troubles; and her burning words wrought 
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numberless conversions. The B. Raymond, speaking of this part of 
her life, tells us in his simple way, “If all the limbs of my body 
were turned into so many tongues, they would not be enough to 
relate the fruit of souls which this virgin plant, that the Heavenly 
Father hath planted, did produce. I have sometimes seen a thou- 
sand persons or more, men and women, come at the same time, 
as if drawn by the sound of some unseen trumpet, from the moun- 
tains or from the villages in the territory of Siena, to see or .to hear 
Catharine. These persons—I don’t say at her words, but even at 
the mere sight of her—were suddenly struck with compunction for 
their misdeeds, bewailed their sins, and ran to the confessors, of 
whom I was one; and so great was the contrition with which they 
made their confessions, that no one could doubt that a great abun- 
dance of grace had descended from heaven upon their hearts. This 
happened not once or twice only, but very often. For this reason 
Pope Gregory XI., of happy memory, who was both consoled and 
rejoiced at this great fruit in souls, granted letters apostolic to me 
and to my two companions, giving us power to absolve all those who 
came to see Catharine and to confess their sins, in all the cases for 
which the Bishops of the dioceses had faculties. And that Truth, 
that neither deceives nor can be deceived, knows well that many 
came to find us out, who were laden with great sins, and who had 
never before made confession, or never received as it ought to be re- 
ceived the sacrament of penance. We—that is, my companions and - 
myself—often remained fasting till evening, and were too few to hear 
all those who wished to confess; and indeed, to declare my own im- 
perfection, and the influence of this holy virgin, so great was the 
throng of people wishing to confess that many times I found’ myself 
quite worn out and wearied by the excess of fatigue. But Catharine 
went on praying incessantly; and when the holy prey was won, she 


- Tejoiced fully in the Lord, as one who had won a victory, ordering 


her other sons and daughters to wait upon us, who were tending the 
nets that she had spread. No pen can express the abundance of the 
joy in her mind, nor even the signs of gladness that she gave, which 
indeed gave us so much internal delight as to make us forget the 
recollection of any sadness whatever we had had to undergo.”* 
Gregory XI. seems before his election to have been well ac- 
quainted with St. Bridget, for he was the Cardinal through whom 
she had wished to communicate to Urban V. the message that she 
had received to deliver to him. He kept up a correspondence with 
her as long as she lived, and received some tremendous warnings 
from her about the return of the Holy See to Rome. At the time 


* Legenda, ii. ch. 7. 
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of which we are speaking, 1374, in the fifth year of his reign, he 
sent St. Bridget’s confessor to Catharine to recommend himself to 
her prayers. This may have been the opening of the intercourse 
between them. Of the fourteen letters to Gregory that remain 
to us, none seem to bear an earlier date than 1376.* It does not 
appear certain, therefore, whether she had any direct influence 
upon the Pope’s desire to set on foot a new crusade, which he 
urged on with much vigour about the time of the peace granted to 
Visconti. But it was one of St. Catharine’s three darling projects; 
the other two being the reform of the prelacy and the restoration 
of the Papacy to Rome. The fact that her confessor and friend, Fr. 
Raymond, was appointed to preach the crusade seems to imply that 
she had been in communication with Gregory upon the subject. We 
have already said that she proposed to Barnabo himself to take the 
eross. The idea of sending all the turbulent spirits in Europe to 
fight against the Turks was not a new one; Urban V. had proposed 
it to the “ companies” who ravaged France, and even insulted him by 
exacting a ransom for Avignon; but the frecbooters naturally pre- 
ferred the less dangerous, though less glorious, life that they were 
living in France. They were at last persuaded to enlist against 
Peter the Cruel. In St. Catharine’s time there was a proposal of 
the same kind with regard to the “bands” in Italy, whom we shall 
presently see the instruments of the greatest possible mischief to that 
unhappy country. We have a letter from her to Sir John Hawk- 
wood, from which it appears that he and his followers had actually 
engaged to serve in the crusade. Other letters on the subject of the 
same expedition show that she was now in a position to address her- 
self with effect to the sovereigns of great states. She writes at this 
time to Queen Joanna of Naples, and to the Queen-mother of Hun- 
gary, tn hopes of her assistance in persuading her son, King Louis. 
But if the peace with Barnabo had made the crusade once more pos- 
sible, fresh troubles soon ensued in Italy which prevented it, and 
which occasioned the still greater prominence of St. Catharine as an 
earnest advocate of peace. 

The disturbances were not, this time, the work of the Visconti. 


* Four of these letters (7-10) were Written while Catharine was at Avig- 
non, and were only to be found in Latin among the papers of B. Raymond, 
who was, it appears, interpreter between the saint and the Pope, who did not 
understand her Tuscan dialect. M. Chavin de Malan (ii. 369) conjectures 
that the first three of them may be summaries of conversations that passed 
at Avignon, taken down afterwards by B. Raymond. But internal evidence 
is against this supposition; and it is not at all unlikely, as the opposition to 
her influence was so strong, that the Pope preferred that she should com- 
municate with him by letter. 
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Barnabo turned them to his own advantage, but he was not their 
author. Historians concur in attributing a feeling of general dis- 
content with the internal administration and external policy of the 
pontifical government in Italy to the conduct of the French legates. 
We find very strong charges against them; for example, in the 
chronicle of St. Antoninus, written in the following century; but it 
may be questioned whether he did more than repeat what he found 
in other Florentine writers; and, in this case, the testimony of a 
Florentine is hardly to be admitted without suspicion. But it is 
very likely that many of the charges of tyranny, ambition, extortion, 
and luxury are not unfounded. Still, the internal administration of 
the States of the Church had been settled by Albornoz, and his sys- 
tem might have carried the government through without an out- 
break, even under the trial of administrators quite unworthy to 
succeed him, had it not been for the suspicions that arose in cities 
external to the Pontifical territory, that its governors aimed at the 
subjugation of their neighbours. It thus seemed to become their 
interest, not only to defend themselves, but to anticipate the danger 
by raising revolts in the States of the Church. It is quite clear that 
Gregory XI. had no such design himself, and that he would not 
have tolerated it in his subordinates. Neither are the acts of the 
latter such as cannot be explained on other grounds. But what is 
clear to us at a distance was not necessarily so clear to the contem- 
poraries of St. Catharine. Certain measures of the legate at Bo- 
logna, and of the governor of Perugia, had an unfortunate look. 
In the first place, it seems that the diplomacy of that time did not 
insist, in the case of a confederacy of a number of powers against a 
common enemy, that peace should not be made by one member of 
the league without the consent of the remainder. The peace with- 


- Barnabo had been made, it appears, without the concurrence of 


Florence, Pisa, Siena, and the other allies of the Pope. Another 
cause of soreness was a measure adopted about the same time by the 
Cardinal Legate of Bologna, which pressed hardly upon Tuscany. 
The last two years had been years of great scarcity in that part of 
Italy, and he now forbade the exportation of grain from. the legation. 
He was no doubt afraid of reMeving his neighbours at the risk of 
suffering himself. But there was more to come. Sir John Hawk- 
wood and his followers had to be discharged on account of the peace; 
they were no sooner dismissed than they invaded the Florentine ter- 
ritory, attempted to make themselves masters of Prato, and ravaged 
the country up to the gates of Florence itself. Thus soldiers, only a 
few days before in the pay of the Holy See, were attacking one of 
its allies with fire and sword. It looked yery like an attempt 
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to enslave Tuscany. At the same time Siena had a complaint of 
the same sort against the Abbot of Montmajor at Perugia. The 
powerful family of the Salimbeni were at that time in exile from 
Siena, the last revolution of which city had put the supreme power 
into the hands of the popular party. The pontifical governor of 
Perugia leagued himself with the exiles, and thus appeared to be 
aiming at the destruction of the liberties of Siena. 

Ergo omnis furiis surrexit Etruria justis. Nothing had indeed 
been done which did not admit of explanation; and, if his legates 
had really been guilty of aggression, Gregory XI. could have readily 
disavowed them. Indeed, he ordered the edict against the expor- 
tation of grain from the Romagna to be revoked; in which, how- 
ever, the Cardinal at Bologna refused to obey him. But this concili- 
atory order came too late. Under such provocation men, and espe- 
cially Italians, would not wait for explanations. They were jealous 
of their liberties, and they hated the idea of foreign domination; 
the representatives of the pontifical government at the time were 
foreigners to them, and seemed to be seeking to enslave them, 
Florence flew to arms: she had been long devoted to the Holy See ; 
now she gave herself over to the rule of the faction within her, who 
had ever been the minority, because they were the enemies of the 
Pope; and these men, feeling themselves still in reality the weaker 
party, lost no time in plunging into the most frantic excesses, that 
they might alienate their country from the Holy Father beyond hope 
of reconciliation, and wreak their own vengeance on their personal 
enemies so fully as to leave them no chance of again recovering their 
power. Hawkwood was soon disposed of; he was bought off for a 
large sum. The movement in Florence became a revolution, with 
all its accompaniments of blood, spoliation, and terror. The in- 
quisitors were massacred, the prisons destroyed; the prior of the 
Carthusians, who presented himself as papal envoy with overtures of 
reconciliation, was torn to pieces, and his flesh thrown to the dogs. 
The clergy were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Pope; the 
nomination of benefices assumed by the magistrates of the republic. 
These, however, were all changed; a committee of eight, a sort of 
Comité du Salut Publique—called,.in derision, the Eight Saints— 
seized the helm of government; it was a complete reign of terror. 
But they were not content with turning Florence against the Pope ; 
they sent envoys throughout the whole of Tuscany and Umbria, in- 
viting all the cities to join in league against the pontifical govern- 
ment, and bearing with them red banners inseribed with the word 
“ Libertas.” The conduct of the French governors had but too well 
prepared the subjects of the Pope for these invitations. Citta di 
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Castello led the way; Perugia, Narni, Viterbo, Montefiascone fol- 
lowed; before the end of 1375 nearly the whole of the pontifical 
territory, the Patrimony, the Duchy of Spoleto, and the March of 
Ancona, were in open revolt. All that Albornoz had done -for the 
Holy See seemed to have been done in vain. Bologna, almost alone, 
remained faithful; but even there the government of the legate was 
very insecure. 

It was felt at Avignon that something was now to be dealt with 
very different even from a war against the Visconti. Some “ com- 
panies” of Bretons were then ravaging or ransoming cities in the 
south of France, under two famous captains of the day, Jean de 
Malestroit and Silvestre de Bude: they were enlisted under the flag 
of the Church, and prepared to descend on Italy. But Gregory XI. 
determined to try the method of conciliation before letting them 
loose. He sent envoys to Florence, who offered terms to which no 
prudent person could make objection. Perugia and Citta di Castello 
were to be free, but the Florentines were to cease in their revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the States of the Church, and particularly in 
Bologna. The “eight saints” had all that was reasonable and good 
in Florence against them, and they dared not openly refuse to enter- 
tain terms such as these. But they sent secret instructions to their 
commander in the field while the negotiations were being carried on ; 
he marched on Bologna, raised the people in revolt, and made the 
legate a prisoner. They succeeded in their ulterior object: the 
Papal envoys left Florence without concluding any peace. 

After this fresh provocation, nothing remained for the Pope but 
to attack the Florentines with every weapon at his disposal. The 
Breton companies were ordered to march, under the general com- 
mand of the Cardinal Robert of Geneva; a man, it seems, with more 
of the soldier than the priest about him, who was to be, within three 
years from the time that he began his expedition, the first of the 
miserable line of Antipopes who opposed themselves to the legitimate 
successors of Gregory XI. His present campaign was distinguished 
chiefly by two events, neither of which cast credit on the Pontifical 
cause: a treaty he made with Visconti (who had before allied him- 
self with the Florentines), by which the Guelfic party in the north of 
Italy were sacrificed to the enmity of the tyrant; and the awful sack 
and massacre of Cesena by the Breton troops. But the Pope used 
spiritual weapons also against offenders like the Florentines; and in 
their case the temporal consequences of the solemn excommunication 
under which they fell made themselves far more swiftly and keenly 
felt than in that of a great seigneur like Barnabo. Their merchants 
andsagents were in every country of Europe: the sentence of the 
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Pope exposed them every where to confiscation, imprisonment, and 
slavery; their commerce was ruined, and it is said that the immie- 
diate loss to the city amounted to three million florins. At all 
events, early in the year 1376, and but a few weeks after they had 
chosen not to avail themselves of the moderate -overtures made’ by 
the Papal erivoys, the Florentines began to desire peace. It is pro- 
bable that there had always been but a narrow majority in favour of 
the violent measures of which we have spoken; now, the great mis- 
fortunes of the State made even its revolutionary rulers look about 
them for a mediator, for their first attempt at negotiation had proved a 
failure. They had sent two ambassadors to Avignon; but instead of 
apologising for their undeniable aggressions, they laid all the blame 
on. the Pontifical delegates, and were dismissed by Gregory with a 
confirmation of their sentence. A mediator, therefore, was necessary ; 
and instead of asking the kind offices of the emperor, or the king of 
France, or some other of the sovereigns of Europe, they determined 
to seek the help of Catharine of Siena. 

Catharine had been in the midst of the tumult, doing what she 
could to maintain peace. It seems that Gregory XI. had begged 
her to go to Lucca, where she was held in great veneration, to keep 
that city from joining the league against the Church. She had also 
exerted her influence at Pisa, and seems to have succeeded in both 
places, though with some difficulty, From Pisa she wrote the first 
of her series of letters to the Pope, She was still there, when the 
tnagistrates of Florence invited her to undertake. their cause. She 
visited the city, conversed with the principal men of all parties, and 
it. was agreed that they should send another and a humbler embassy 
to Avignon, on condition that she should precede the envoys, and 
endeavour to soften the heart of the Holy Father towards his rebel- 
lions children. She was already sending letters to Avignon imploring 
peace, and urging the Pope to return to Rome, and to raise the 
standard of the Crusaders, in order to unite all discordant elements 
by directing them to a common object. She had sent her most inti- 
mate confidant and confessor, Father Raymond, to plead the cause of 
the Florentines; and soon followed him herself, accompanied by a 
number of her “ disciples,” arriving at Avignon about the middle of 
June 1376. 

As is so often the case in the lives of the chosen instruments of, 
Providence, Catharine was to do a great work at Avignon, but not 
the work for which she apparently went there. She was received by 
the Pope with the greatest kindness and distinction; she was even’ 
intrusted by him with full powers to make peace with the Floren- 


tines. But Gregory XI. knew the men with whom he was dealing 
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better than she. The government of Florence was still in the hands 
of the Eight: they did not really desire peace, at least on any terms 
that the Pope could grant them. They had yielded to the vast 
majority of their fellow-citizens in seeming to wish for what would 
be in reality the end of their own power. The envoys delayed their 
journey to Avignon: when they did arrive, and Catharine proposed 
to use the full powers the Pope had given her, they replied that they 
had no authority to treat with her; nor were they more honest in their 
dealings with the Pope himself. The time, then, for the particular 
task that Catharine had undertaken was not yet come; but she was at 
Avignon now, at the side of Gregory XI., and she was to decide him 
to a step far more important than the granting a peace to Florence. 
The character of Gregory XI. is so constantly represented in the 
same colours by historians of every grade, that it would seem almost 
rash to suppose that they could all have been mistaken in the picture. 
It has a softness and beauty about it that are extremely touching, 
when viewed in the light of his many misfortunes and early death, 
overshadowed as it was by the threats of the still greater troubles 
from which it saved him. He had been marked out for high eccle- 
siastical dignity from the very first, and was but eighteen when his 
uncle, Clement VI., made him Cardinal. His career after his eleva- 
tien justified his premature advancement; he made himself famous 
for learning, and even more so for his tender piety and the unsullied 
purity of his life. His humility and sweetness won all hearts: per- 
haps the more beeause his frail health, his pale countenance, and 
evident delicacy of constitution, gave a kind of plaintive charm to 
his very appearance. Though he was barely forty years of age at 
the death of Urban V., he had been elected Pope after the conclave 
had lasted but a single night. He had refused at first, but at last 
had been forced to accept the crown of St. Peter as a matter of duty. 
He was then only in deacon’s orders. No one has ever questioned 
the purity of his aims, or even the rightness of his views and the 
soundness of his judgment. We have already said, with regard to 
one great paramount question of the time, that he had secretly vowed 
to take back the Papacy to Rome, if he ever should be elected Pope. 
But, inheriting as he did the traditions of Clement VI., surrounded 
in France by noble and powerful relatives, and by Cardinals almost 
exclusively his fellow-countrymen, and with health and constitution 
that were almost sure to be ruined at once by the air of Rome, every 
thing seemed to forbid him to make the effort that was required. 
The earlier years of his reign had passed away, not indeed without 
many thoughts and even declarations on the subject, but without any 
steps being taken to put the design in execution. In 1874 he had 
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announced his intention of visiting Rome to the Emperor; in the 
following January he had written in the same sense to Edward III. 
and to other kings of Europe. But that summer and autumn saw 
the outbreak at Florence, and the great revolution that arrayed 
almost the whole of the Ecclesiastical States in rebellion against the 
Church; and the advocates of the French residence of the Papacy 
must have thought themselves safe, now that Italy had risen against 
Gregory. He was not like Urban V., a Pope elected from outside 
the College of Cardinals, with little sympathy and but few ties with’ 
them. He was of one of the great Limousin families, the nephew 
of the most brilliant of the Avignon Popes, surrounded by powerful 
relatives, all of whom were interested in keeping him where he was. 
The quiet security of Provence suited him, and he was one of those 
gentle characters, not wanting in ordinary firmness and decision, 
which still are more fitted for tranquil times than for days of dis- 
turbance, and are more capable of suffering and of patience than of 
initiating bold measures and breasting the waves of a great emer- 
gency. Family and personal influence had much weight with him ; 
not from any active ambition or spirit of nepotism, so much as that 
it had become at Avignon a matter almost of course that many of the 
splendid prizes in the gift of the Popes should be bestowed on their 
relatives. He himself owed his position originally to that custom. 
At a time when reform was much needed in the prelacy, and many 
abuses and scandals existed which required to be sternly rebuked and 
punished, he could see what was wanting more easily than carry it 
out with a severity alien to his nature. He was influenced by the 
atmosphere around him. In the same way, notwithstanding his own 
strong inclination to grant peace on any terms to the Florentines, he 
seems to have yielded as to his actual policy to the more violent and 
relentléss counsels of the French Cardinals, headed by Robert of 
Geneva, who led the Breton companies over the Alps. It might 
well have been thought that such a Pontiff would not now act against 
the advice and the wishes of all around him, and that the actual 
state of Italy would be enough to make him adjourn indefinitely his 
promised journey to Rome. 

To such a character it is sometimes every thing to have support’ 
and companionship,—the mind and the voice of another, however 
inferior, that seem to give body and life to thoughts and designs not 
new indeed, but which seemed before to belong rather to the world 
of dreams and imaginations than of possible realities; to change 
wishes and longings into practical resolutions; to chase away phan- 
tom difficulties, and nerve the will to efforts and sacrifices which the. 
conscience has long prompted. With all of us our own ideas and 
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designs seem sometimes to date their real existence from’ the moment: 
that we found they were shared by some one else. Inthe case of Gre~' 
gory XI., he seems, before the arrival of Catharine at Avignon, to have: 
been almost alone in his wish to return to Italy; and he had already 
seen something of St. Bridget, and learnt from intercourse with her: 
what the personal influence of great sanctity might’be. Catharine! 
at once won his perfect confidence, and her presence gave him. the: 
courage to follow out the course which he had long felt ta be the 
right one., It is this which makes it historically true, that she had 
so great .a-part in the final return of the Holy See from Avignon.’ 
It is easy to find reasons why Gregory should have returned; it is. 
easy to show that there was danger that an attempt might be made. 


_ by the Romans to give their city a bishop of their own creation; or, 


on the other hand, that Gregory had intended to take the step long 
before he took it. If these things are alleged to show that the 
influence of St. Catharine has been exaggerated by her historians, 
they are beside the point. Her providential mission at Avignon was 
not to put new considerations before the mind of Gregory, but to. 
strengthen his will to act upon considerations already familiar to him. 

The esteem in which the Pope held her was not only manifested: 
by the reception he gave her, and by his inviting her even to speak 
in public as to what she thought to be required for the best interests: 
of the Church; it also shielded and defended her from the. dislike 
with which her unwelcome presence was viewed by many @ magni-. 
fieent prelate and many a brilliant official of the court of Avigrion. 
The reforms that she spoke of as so necessary, and the return to 
Rome that she recommended, were equally distasteful to them. Three: 
of the most learned prelates asked leave of the Pope to visit her, and 
began to catechise her most severely both as to her presumption in 
coming as the envoy of Florence, and as to her preternatural gifts of 
prayer and her extraordinary mode of life. But they left her over- 
whelmingly convinced of her sanctity and wonderful gifts. The fine 
ladies about the court—the sisters, nieces, and relations of the Pope: 
and the Cardinals—looked on her with instinctive dread. Some of: 
them even tried to patronise and make her the fashion; but she. 
either exhorted them plainly to conversion, or turned from them 
with that stern silence with which her Master received the over-. 
tures of the bloodstained paramour of Herodias, One of them 
—a niece of the Pope—knelt beside her in apparent devotion, as 
she was rapt in prayer before Communion, and plunged a needle or 
bodkin into her bare foot, to see whether she could ‘feel it, - When. 
her state of abstraction ceased, Catharine could hardly walk, and her 
sandal was full of congealed blood. The French king: héard of her 
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‘influence with the Pope, and sent his brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
‘to dissuade Gregory from listening to her: but Catharine won the 
'yespect and admiration of the duke, prevailed on him to offer him- 
self for the crusade, and suggested him to the Pope as its éaptain® 
in-chief. Then an attempt was made to influence Gregory by means 
of the deference that he paid to the advice of saintly souls: A forged 
letter was sent him,—as it appears, in the name of the holy Peter of 
Aragon,—telling him that if he went to Italy he would be poisoned. 
Catharine showed him that the letter was not such as a servant of 
-God would write, and that poison could be given him in France as 
well as in Italy. After all, the Pope still hesitated: he made pre- 
parations and issued orders, but it was with slowness and reluctance; 
and at any time a change might come over the state of affairs in 
Italy that might be the occasion of indefinite delay. One day again 
he asked her opinion. She said she was a poor weak woman; how 
should she give advice to the Sovereign Pontiff? “Ido not ask 
-you to counsel me,” he replied, “but to tell me what is the will of 
God.” Again she excused herself; and Gregory again urged her, 
commanding her at last, by virtue of her obedience, to tell him-what 
she knew of God’s will as to the matter. She bowed her head— 
“ Who knows the will of God better than your Holiness, who have 
promised Him by vow to return to Rome?” Gregory had never 
revealed his vow to liying soul; and from that moment his deter- 
‘mination was taken. Still the opposition was great and powerful. 
The Cardinals urged him with the example of an excellent Pope, 
Clement IV., who had never done any thing without the approval 
of the Sacred College. Catharine met their arguments: she even 
went so far as to urge the Pope to depart secretly, so obstinate and 
‘so influential was the party that wished to retain him in France. At 
length, on September 13, 1376, amid the remonstrances of his family 
and the tears of his aged father, as well as the sullen complaints of 
the whole court, Gregory XI. left Avignon. Catharine had re- 
mained to the last, and then went on foot with her companions to 
Genoa, whither the Pope was to pass by sea. 

It seemed. as if every kind of influence that could beat down his 
courage was to be allowed to work upon the failing heart of Gregory. 
Every thing that could be turned into a bad omen was carefully 
noted. His horse refused to let him mount; then it became so 
restive that another had to be brought. As he passed by Novis, 
Orgon, and Aix to Marseilles, every where the inhabitants were in 
tears and gloom. Marseilles itself, when he came to embark, was 
the scene of a grand explosion of grief. Then there came the terrors 
of a dangerous yoyage, from the extremely severe weather encoun- 
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tered by the fleet. The grandmaster of the Knights of St. John 
himself took the helm of the galley in which the Pope sailed—a 
weather-beaten veteran, accustomed to perils of all sorts, who had 
to exert all his skill under the storm that came on as they made © 
across towards Genoa. They were obliged to put into Villafranca 
for some days. It was not till the 18th of October, sixteen days 
after leaving Marseilles, that Genoa was reached. Here the Pope 
was met by bad news from Rome and from Florence: the Floren- 
tines, alarmed at his approach, were preparing for the most desperate 
hostilities; the Romans seemed quite unwilling to put the govern- 
ment of the city into his hands. A consistory was held (the greater 
number of the Cardinals were with the Pope), and the resolution was 
adopted not to proceed further with the journey. All seemed lost: 
but Catharine with her company was in Genoa. The Pope sought 
her out—it is said, by night; and from her calm and fervent words 
gained fresh strength and courage to pursue his journey to the end.* 
So, after ten days spent at Genoa, the fleet once more put to sea, 
to be driven again into Porto Fino, where the Feast of All Saints was 
kept. It arrived at Leghorn on the 7th of November, and there 
again lingered ten or eleven days. As far as Piombino all went well. 
When the galleys left that port, another storm—the most violent 
of all they had met with—arose, and drove them back shattered and 
disabled: three Cardinals were seriously ill, one of whom died at 
Pisa a few days later. At last Corneto was reached on December 
6th, more than two months after the departure from Marseilles. 
Gregory remained there for several weeks to regain his strength 
and then sailed up the Tiber, landing near the Basilica of St. Paul 
on January 17th, 1377, the day before the Feast of the Roman Chair 
of St. Peter. His entrance was a triumph that seemed to promise 
him every security for peace and tranquillity; and the joy and devo- 
tion of the Romans may have taken away for the moment the mourn- 
ful feelings with which he had turned his back on France. Thus, a 
year and a half after the revolution at Florence, which had caused so 
rapid and widespread a defection among the cities of the Pontifical 
States, and seemed to threaten the very existence of the temporal 
power of the Church, these very events, which might have seemed 
likely to furnish reason for the prolonged exile of the Papacy, brought 
about, under the providence of God, the fulfilment of the resolution 
to return to Rome which the Pope had so long delayed to accom- 
plish. The instrument of the deliverance of the Holy See from its 
dangerous position was the envoy of its rebellious children, a humble 
maiden from Siena, H. J.C. 


* See Capecelatro, Storia di Santa Catarina, lib, v. p. 222, 2d ed. 
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Che Dream of Gerontius. 


§ 1. 
GEronrTIvs. 

Jesu, Marta—I am near to death, 

And Thou art calling me; I know it now. 
Not by the token of this faltering breath, 

This chill at heart, this dampness on my brow,— 
(Jesu, have mercy! Mary, pray for me !) 

Tis this new feeling, never felt before, 
(Be with me, Lord, in my extremity !) 

That I am going, that I am no more. 
*Tis this strange innermost abandonment, 

(Lover of souls! great God! I look to Thee,) 
This emptying out of each constituent 

And natural force, by which I come to be. 
Pray for me, O my friends; a visitant 

Is knocking his dire summons at my door, 
The like of whom, to scare me and to daunt, 
Has never, never come to me before. 


As though my very being had given way, 
As though I was no more a substance now, 
And could fall back on nought to be my stay, 
(Help, loving Lord! Thou my sole Refuge, Thou,) 
“And turn no whither, but must needs decay 
And drop from out this universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness, of which I came: 
This is it that has come to pass in me; 
O horror! this it is, my dearest, this ; 
So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison. 
Holy Mary, pray for him. 
All holy Angels, pray for him. 
Choirs of the righteous, pray for him. 
Holy Abraham, pray for him. 
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St. John Baptist, St. Joseph, pray for him. 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, St. John, 
All Apostles, all Evangelists, pray for him. 
All holy Disciples of the Lord, pray for him. 
All holy Innocents, pray for him. - 

All holy Martyrs, all holy Confessors, 

All holy Hermits, all holy Virgins, 

All ye Saints of God, pray for him. 


: GERonNTIUS. 

Rouse thee, my fainting soul, and play the man ; 
And through such waning span 

Of life and thought as still has to be trod, 
Prepare to meet thy God. 

And while the storm of that bewilderment 
Is for a season spent, 

And, ere afresh the ruin on thee fall, 
Use well the interval. 


ASssIsTANTS. 
Be merciful, be gracious; spare him, Lord. 
Be merciful, be gracious; Lord, deliver him. 
From the sins that are past; 
From Thy frown and Thine ire ; 
From the perils of dying ; 
From any complying 
With sin, or denying 
His God, or relying 
On self, at the last; 
From the nethermost fire ; 
From all that is evil; 
From power of the devil; 
Thy servant deliver, 
For once and for ever. 


By Thy birth, and by Thy Cross, 

Rescue him from endless loss ; 

By Thy death and burial, 

Save him from a final fall ; 

By Thy rising from the tomb, 
By Thy mounting up above, 
By the Spirit’s gracious love, 

Save him in the day of doom. 
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GERonrTIUS; 


Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Parce mihi, Domine. 
Firmly I believe and truly 
God is Three, and God is One ; 
And I next acknowledge duly 
Manhood taken by the Son. 
And I trust and hope most fully 
In that manhood crucified ; 
And each thought and deed unruly 
Do to death, as He has died. 
Simply to His grace and wholly 
Light and life and strength belong, 
And I love supremely, solely, 
Him the holy, Him the strong. 
Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Parce mihi, Domine. 
And I hold in veneration, 
For the love of Him alone, 
Holy Church, as His creation, 
And her teachings, as His own. 
_ And I take with joy whatever 
_. Now besets me, pain or fear, 
And with a strong will I sever - 
All the ties which bind me here. 
_ Adoration aye be given, 
: With and through the angelic host, 
To the God of earth and heaven, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Mortis in discrimine. 


I can no more; for now it comes again, 

That sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
That masterful negation and collapse 

Of all that makes me man; as though I bent 
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Over the dizzy brink 
Of some sheer infinite descent ; 

Or worse, as though 

Down, down for ever I was falling through 

The solid framework of created things, 

And needs must sink and sink 

Into the vast abyss. And, erueller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill 

The mansion of my soul. And, worse and worse, 

Some bodily form of ill 

Floats on the wind, with many a loathsome curse 

Tainting the hallowed air, and laughs, and flaps 

Its hideous wings, 

And makes me wild with horror and dismay. 

O Jesu, help! pray for me, Mary, pray ! 

Some angel, Jesu! such as came to Thee 

In Thine own agony...... ‘ 


Mary, pray for me. Joseph, pray for me. Mary, pray for me. 


AssISTANTS. 
Rescue him, O Lord, in this his evil hour, 

As of old so many by Thy gracious power :—Amen. 
-Enoch and Elias from the common doom; Amen. 

Noe from the waters in a saving home; Amen. 

Abraham from th’ abounding guilt of Heathenesse; Amen. 
Job from all his multiform and fell distress; Amen. 

Isaac, when his father’s knife was raised to slay; Amen. 
Lot from burning Sodom on its judgment-day; Amen. 
Moses from the land of bondage and despair; Amen. 
Daniel from the hungry lions in their lair; Amen. 

And the children Three amid the furnace-flame; Amen. 
Chaste Susanna from the slander and the shame; Amen. 
David from Golia and the wrath of Saul; Amen. 

And the two Apostles from their prison-thrall; Amen. 
Thecla from her torments; Amen: 

—so, to show Thy power, 

Rescue this Thy servant in his evil hour. 


Geroytivs. 
Novissima hora est; and I fain would sleep. 
The pain has wearied me. .... 
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Tue Prizst. 
Proficiscere, anima Christiana de hoc mundo ! 
Go forth upon thy journey, Christian soul ! 
Go from this world!- Go, in the Name of God, 
The omnipotent Father, who created thee! 
Go, in the Name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Son of the Living God, who bled for thee ! 
Go, in the Name of th’ Holy Spirit, who 
Hath been poured out on thee! Go, in the name 
Of Angels and Archangels; in the name 
Of Thrones and Dominations; in the name 
Of Princedoms and of Powers; and in the name 
Of Cherubim and Seraphim, go forth ! 
Go, in the name of Patriarchs and Prophets; 
And of Apostles and Evangelists, 
Of Martyrs and Confessors; in the name 
Of holy Monks and Hermits; in the name 
Of holy Virgins ; and all Saints of God, 
Both men and women, go! Go on thy course; 
And may thy place to-day be found in peace, 
And may thy dwelling be the Holy Mount 


Of Sion :—through the Same, through Christ, our Lord. 


§ 2. 
Sout or 


I went to sleep; and now I am refreshed. 

A strange refreshment: for I feel in me 
- An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse ; 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yes:—some one softly said 

“ He’s gone;” and then a sigh went round the room. 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 

Cry “ Subvenite ;” and they knelt in prayer. 

I seem to hear him still; but thin and low, 

And fainter and more faint the accents come, 

As at an ever-widening interval. 

Ab! whence is this? What is this severance? 
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This silence pours a solitariness 

Into the very essence of my soul ; 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 
Hath something too of sternness and of pain. 
For it drives back my thoughts upon their spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself, 

Because I have nought else to feed upon. | 


Am I alive or dead? I am not dead, 
But in the body still; for I possess 

A sort of confidence, which clings to me, 
That each particular organ holds its place 
As heretofore, combining with the rest 
Into one symmetry, that wraps me round, 
And makes me man; and surely I could move, 
Did I but will it, every part of me. 

i And yet I cannot to my sense bring home, 
! By very trial, that I have the power. 

*Tis strange; I cannot stir a hand or foot, 
I cannot make my fingers or my lips 

By mutual pressure witness each to each, 
Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke 
Assure myself I have a body still. 

Nor do I know my very attitude, 

Nor if I stand, or lie, or sit, or kneel. 


' : So much I know, not knowing how I know, 

FY That the vast universe, where I have dwelt, 

: Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 

( Or I or it is rushing on the wings 

; Of light or lightning on an onward course, 
And we e’en now are million miles apart. 
Yet . . is this peremptory severance 

i Wrought out in lengthening measurements of space, 

Which grow and multiply by speed and time? 

Or am I traversing infinity 

yy By endless subdivision, hurrying back 

| From finite towards infinitesimal, 

t Thus dying out of the expanded world ? 


Another marvel: some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm; ’tis not a grasp 
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Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 

As though I were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform i 
And gentle pressure tells me I am not 

Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 

And hark! I hear a singing ; yet in sooth 

I cannot of that music rightly say 

Whether I hear or touch or taste the tones. 

O what a heart-subduing melody ! 


ANGEL. 
My work is done, 
My task is o’er, 
And so I come, 
Taking it home, * 
For the crown is won. 
Alleluia, 
For evermore. 


My Father gave 
In charge to me 
This child of earth 
F’en from its birth, 
To serve and save, 
Alleluia, 
And saved is he. 


This child of clay 
To me was given, 
To rear and train 
By sorrow and pain 
In the narrow way, 
Alleluia, 
From earth to heaven, 


Sout. 
It is a member of that family 
Of wondrous beings, who, ere the worlds were made, 
Millions of ages back, have stood around 
The throne of God :—he never has known sin ; 

But through those cycles all but infinite, — 
Has had a strong and pure celestial life, _ 
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And bore to gaze-on th’ unveiled face of God, 
And drank from the eternal Fount of truth, 
And served Him with a keen ecstatic love. 


Hark ! he begins again. 


ANGEL. 


O Lord, how wonderful in depth and height, 
But most in man, how wonderful Thou art! 
With what a love, what soft persuasive might, 
Victorious o’er the stubborn fleshly heart, 
Thy tale complete of saints Thou dost provide, 
To fill the throne which angels lost through pride! 


He lay a grovelling babe upon the ground, 
Polluted in the blood of his first sire, 
With his whole essence shattered and unsound, 
And, coiled around his heart, a demon dire, 
Which was not of his nature, but had skill 
To bind and form his opening mind to ill. 


Then was I sent from heaven to set right 
The balance in his soul of truth and sin, 
And I have waged a long relentless fight, 
Resolved that death-environed spirit to win, 
Which from its fallen state, when all was lost, 
Had been repurchased at so dread a cost. 


O what a shifting parti-coloured scene 
Of hope and fear, of triumph and dismay, 
Of recklessness and penitence, has been 
The history of that dreary, lifelong fray! 
And O the grace, to nerve him and to lead, 
How patient, prompt, and lavish at his need ! 


O man, strange composite of heaven and earth ! 
Majesty dwarfed to baseness! fragrant flower 
Running to poisonous seed! and seeming worth 
Cloking corruption! weakness mastering power ! 
Who never art so near to crime and shame, 
As when thou hast achieved some deed of name; 


How should ethereal natures comprehend 
A thing made up of spirit and of clay, 
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Were we not tasked to nurse it and to tend, 
Linked one to one throughout its mortal day? 

More than the Seraph in his height of place, 

The Angel-guardian knows and loves the ransomed. race. 


Sout. 


Now know I surely that I am at length 
Out of the body: had I part with earth, 

T never could have drunk those accents in, 
And not have worshipped as a god the voice 
That was so musical; but now I am 

So whole of heart, so calm, so self-possessed, 
With such a full content, and with a sense 
So apprehensive and discriminant, 

As no temptation can intoxicate. 

Nor have I even terror at the thought 
That I am clasped by such a saintliness. 


ANGEL. 
All praise to Him, at whose sublime decree 
The last are first, the first become the last ; 
By whom the suppliant prisoner is set free, 
By whom proud first-borns from their thrones are cast ; 
Who raises Mary to be Queen of heaven, 
While Lucifer is left, condemned and unforgiven. 


§ 3. 
Sout. 

I will address him. Mighty one, my Lord, 

My Guardian Spirit, all hail! 


ANGEL. 
All hail, my child! 
My child and brother, hail! what wouldest thou? 


Sout. 
I would have nothing but to speak with thee 

For speaking’s sake. I wish to hold with thee ° 
Conscious communion; though I fain would know 

A maze of things, were it but meet to ask, 

And not a curiousness. 
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ANGEL. 


You cannot now 
Cherish a wish which ought not to be wished, 


Sout. 


Then I will speak. I ever had believed 
That on the moment when the struggling soul 
Quitted its mortal case, forthwith it fell 
Under the awful Presence of its God, 

There to be judged and sent to its own place. 
What lets me now from going to my Lord? 


ANGEL. 


Thou art not let; but with extremest speed 
Art hurrying to the Just and Holy Judge: 
For scarcely art thou disembodied yet. 

Divide a moment, as men measure time, 

Into its million-million-millionth part, 

Yet even less than that the interval 

Since thou didst leave the body; and the priest 
Cried “ Subvenite,” and they fell to prayer; 


- Nay, scarcely yet have they begun to pray. 


For spirits and men by different standards mete 
The less and greater in the flow of time. 

By sun and moon, primeval ordinances— 

By stars which rise and set harmoniously— 

By the recurring seasons, and the swing, 

This way and that, of the suspended rod 
Precise and punctual, men divide the hours, 
Equal, continuous, for their common use. 

Not so with us in th’ immaterial world ; 

But intervals in their succession 

Are measured by the living thought alone, 

And grow or wane with its intensity. 

And time is not a common property ; 

But what is long is short, and swift is slow, 
And near is distant, as received and grasped 
By this mind and by that, and every one 

Is standard of his own chronology. 

And memory lacks its natural resting-points, 
Of years, and centuries, and periods, 
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It is thy very energy of thought 
Which keeps thee from thy God. 


Sout. 


Dear Angel, say, 
Why have I now no fear at meeting Him? 
Along my earthly life, the thought of death 
And judgment was to me most terrible. 
I had it aye before me, and I saw 
The Judge severe e’en in the Crucifix. 
Now that the hour is come, my fear is fled ; 
And at this balance of my destiny, 
Now close upon me, I can forward look 
With a serenest joy. 


ANGEL. 


It is because 
Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear. 
Thou hast forestalled the agony, and so 

For thee the bitterness of death is passed. 

Also, because already in thy soul 

The judgment is begun. That day of doom, 

One and the same for the collected world— 

That solemn consummation for all flesh, 

Is, in the case of each, anticipate 

Upon his death; and, as the last great day 

In the particular judgment is rehearsed, 

So now too, ere thou comest to the throne, 

A presage falls upon thee, as a ray 

Straight from the Judge, expressive of thy lot. 
That calm and joy uprising in thy soul 

Is first-fruit to thee of thy recompense, 

And heaven begun. 


§ 4. 


Sout. 


But hark! upon my sense 
Comes a fierce hubbub, which would make me fear, 
Could I be frighted. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pippolite Flandrin. 
A SKETCH. 


Hirrouite Fiaxprin, whose death in the past year threw so heavy 
and unexpected a gloom over art in France, as well as upon the 
affections of a wide circle of friends, countrymen, and lovers, was 
one of the noblest and purest spirits that ever followed in the wake 
of Raphael.* All that his biography records is most winningly pre- 
possessing. He possessed a fine genius, framed in heart-endow- 
ments of richest excellence. Never was sterling capacity better 
proved than his; never were fame and full reward more worthily 
achieved by early trials and long professional toil. 

He was the son of a miniature-painter at Lyons, whose life was 
one exactirig struggle for the mere maintenance of his family, and 
whose three sons—Auguste, destined to become an eminent litho- 
grapher; Paul, now the well-known landscape-painter; and our 
Hippolite—devoted themselves, with his full concurrence, also to art, 
but in a higher range to that so discouragingly followed by him. 
Accordingly the brothers gave themselves up, with all the ardent im- 
pulse of youth, to such artistic education as their native city afforded, 
and for seven years Hippolite and Paul became sedulous pupils in its 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Their expanding ambition then yearned for 
change of scene, for transference to that centre of their country’s art 
in all its vast and various developments, all its glorious emulations— 
Paris. But how accomplish their momentous emigration thither? 
The poor household purse could little aid them. They were thrown 
upon their own ways and means. Their pencils, already facile in 
production, threw off small sketches, chiefly of military subjects; and 
from the casual sale of these, in a market where centimes and sous 
were the normal measures of value, they gradually won unconsidered 
trifles, which they garnered up with jealous resolution, until the ac- 
cumulated budget assured them not that they might seek accommo- 
dation in diligence or humbler roadside voiture, but, with staff and 
wallet, enter on a heavy pilgrimage to their land of promise. And it 
was so. From Lyons to Paris they trod 120 leagues of weary 
travel—a more than Whittingtonian toil,—the remembrance of 

* A considerable collection of Flandrin’s works has recently been brought 
together for public exhibition at the Zeole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
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which, however, was soon consigned to oblivion, when the dome of 
the Parthenon and the towers of Notre Dame broke upon their 
view. 

So far the brothers might be considered to have accomplished 
their first act in the drama of life; their second, upon which they 
now entered, while urgent in great excitement, was one of still more 
trying severities. Their intention, on leaving home, had been to enter 
the studio of Hersent, then a choice favourite with the Lyons Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; but a happy accident led them to prefer a much 
more conspicuous leader in the French school—Ingres. Never had 
they reason to repent of their second thoughts and choice. In him, 
as it turned out, they found a most zealous master and a most affec- 
tionate parental friend. They reciprocated his goodly feelings with 
an unremitting ardour of study and a fond regard, which, more espe- 
cially in the case of Hippolite, would seem never to have undergone 
modification. 

Writing to his father, on this departure from previous arrange- 
ment, he says: 

“My change in this instance has not been the result of caprice. 
In the first place, M. Ingres is esteemed at Paris to be more highly 
talented than M. Hersent; and, again, his school is much better 
regulated and more tranquil. It does not tolerate any of those evil 
tricks, of which the frequent result is te alienate the very best among 
the young students.” 

Here, then, the brothers devoted themselves, for something more 
than three years, to the most unremitting study of their cherished 
art; but as “not e’en love can live on flowers,” and equally little can 
solid provender be derived from contemplating the mysteries of the 
line of beauty, so the youths, having had no resources beyond what 
would seem to have been the remainder store of their early sinking 
fund, and a meagre reinforcement, derived from the like source in 
Paris, found themselves not unfrequently seriously near to the ap- 
proaches of inanition—seriously familiar with the practice of estimat- 
ing with minuteness the minimum quiddity by which body and soul 
can be kept together. They held close intimacy then with 


“ Spare fast, that oft with gods doth diet.” 


Hippolite gave, in a letter to his father, a graphic sketch of their 
course of life at that time. 

“Up at five o’clock,” he writes, “we betake ourselves to the 
Luxembourg, to breathe its fresh air; at six we go to work; at 
eight or nine we breakfast. Unfortunately, bread was never so dear. 
Afterwards we work on till six o’clock. You have advised me to 
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Hirrouite Fiaxpri, whose death in the past year threw so heavy 
and unexpected a gloom over art in France, as well as upon the 
affections of a wide circle of friends, countrymen, and lovers, was 
one of the noblest and purest spirits that ever followed in the wake 
of Raphael.* All that his biography records is most winningly pre- 
possessing. He possessed a fine genius, framed in heart-endow- 
ments of richest excellence. Never was sterling capacity better 
proved than his; never were fame and full reward more worthily 
achieved by early trials and long professional toil. 

He was the son of a miniature-painter at Lyons, whose life was 
one exactitig struggle for the mere maintenance of his family, and 
whose three sons—Auguste, destined to become an eminent litho- 
grapher; Paul, now the well-known landscape-painter; and our 
Hippolite—devoted themselves, with his full concurrence, also to art, 
but in a higher range to that so discouragingly followed by him. 
Accordingly the brothers gave themselves up, with all the ardent im- 
pulse of youth, to such artistic education as their native city afforded, 
and for seven years Hippolite and Paul became sedulous pupils in its 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Their expanding ambition then yearned for 
change of scene, for transference to that centre of their country’s art 
in all its vast and various developments, all its glorious emulations— 
Paris. But how accomplish their momentous emigration thither? 
The poor household purse could little aid them. They were thrown 
upon their own ways and means. Their pencils, already facile in 
production, threw off small sketches, chiefly of military subjects; and 
from the casual sale of these, in a market where centimes and sous 
were the normal measures of value, they gradually won unconsidered 
trifles, which they garnered up with jealous resolution, until the ac- 
cumulated budget assured them not that they might seek accommo- 
dation in diligence or humbler roadside voiture, but, with staff and 
wallet, enter on a heavy pilgrimage to their land of promise. And it 
was so. From Lyons to Paris they trod 120 leagues of weary 
travel—a more than Whittingtonian toil,—the remembrance of 

* A considerable collection of Flandrin’s works has recently been brought 
together for public exhibition at the Heole des Beauaw Arts in Paris, 
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which, however, was soon consigned to oblivion, when the dome of 
the Parthenon and the towers of Notre Dame broke upon their 
view. 

So far the brothers might be considered to have accomplished 
their first act in the drama of life; their second, upon which they 
now entered, while urgent in great excitement, was one of still more 
trying severities. Their intention, on leaving home, had been to enter 
the studio of Hersent, then a choice favourite with the Lyons Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; but a happy accident led them to prefer a much 
more conspicuous leader in the French school—Ingres. Never had 
they reason to repent of their second thoughts and choice. In him, 
as it turned out, they found a most zealous master and a most affec- 
tionate parental friend. They reciprocated his goodly feelings with 
an unremitting ardour of study and a fond regard, which, more espe- 
cially in the case of Hippolite, would seem never to have undergone 
modification. 

Writing to his father, on this departure from previous arrange- 
ment, he says : 

‘“‘ My change in this instance has not been the result of caprice. 
In the first place, M. Ingres is esteemed at Paris to be more highly 
talented than M. Hersent; and, again, his school is much better 
regulated and more tranquil. It does not tolerate any of those evil 
tricks, of which the frequent result is te alienate the very best among 
the young students.” 

Here, then, the brothers devoted themselves, for something more 
than three years, to the most unremitting study of their cherished 
art; but as “not e’en love can live on flowers,” and equally little can 
solid provender be derived from contemplating the mysteries of the 
line of beauty, so the youths, having had no resources beyond whai 
would seem to have been the remainder store of their early sinking 
fund, and a meagre reinforcement, derived from the like source in 
Paris, found themselves not unfrequently seriously near to the ap- 
proaches of inanition—seriously familiar with the practice of estimat- 
ing with minuteness the minimum quiddity by which body and soul 
can be kept together. They held close intimacy then with 


“ Spare fast, that oft with gods doth diet.” 


Hippolite gave, in a letter to his father, a graphic sketch of their 
course of life at that time. 

“Up at five o’clock,” he writes, “we betake ourselves to the 
Luxembourg, to breathe its fresh air; at six we go to work; at 
eight or nine we breakfast. Unfortunately, bread was never so dear. 
Afterwards we work on till six o’clock. You have advised me to 
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beware of contracting debts. Oh, be quite at ease on that point. 
i should much prefer enduring the severest sacrifices. Be assured 
of your children’s love. Distant though they be, they will do no- 
thing to incur your disapproval, and it will ever be their effort to 
console you.” 

The picture was not wholly filled up; had it been altogether 
faithful, it might have been rather trying than consoling to the 
affectionate father. Thus he might have added, that bread was 
unfortunately so dear that it disappeared ofttimes from their repasts. 
Then it was that “they dined on a sou’s worth of honey and (strange 
conglomerate !) a sou’s worth of potatoes.” Then, too, “ Paul, with a 
small vessel in his hand, followed the water-carrier’s perambulatory 
cask through the streets, to appropriate its filtered drippings, and, if 
detected and repulsed by the owner, adopted, with all philosophic 
coolness, the alternative of replenishing his cup by a dip in the river. 
When evening came, in that hard winter of 1829 and ’30, having 
neither fireplace nor stove in their attic, and unable to afford them- 
selves candles to prolong their day with reading, they betook them- 
selves to the bed which they shared, in order to secure for themselves 
thereby a modicum of warmth. All the day long, however, the 
ardour was unabated of their labours in the atelier of M. Ingres, 
whose glowing influence animated all around him.” 

From him they had for some time concealed the hardships which 
they had been compelled to bear. At length, however, he became 
quite aware of them, and his exclamation is recorded: “ And I have 
been all this time taking their money!” The result is thus told by 
Hippolite, in a letter to his father : 

“ That good, that excellent man, M. Ingres, has just crowned all 
his acts of kindness towards us. Some days since he asked me to 
visit him. On my arrival he told me that he was satisfied with our 
progress, and that, from that date forward, we should cease to pay 
him; that he made us a full and entire acquittal of the amount 
which we should be indebted to him for our instruction. Iwas over- 
whelmed in my efforts to thank him; and every day I labour to 
testify how deeply grateful I am for so great a favour. For some 
time back I have been fortunate in making copies of certain pictures 
which have pleased him, and which he has honoured by placing them 
in his cabinet. I cannot tell how much I love this great man. I 
should wish to make all the world participate in my feelings, and for 
that end it would merely be necessary to make him known as he is. 
Were it not for his express interdict, I should publish at large the 
acts of kindness for which he has made us his debtors; for gratitude 
is no burden to us. It will only impose on us a duty of greater 
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efforts to render ourselves worthy pupils of so great a master. Our 
liabilities, henceforward, will only amount to ten francs per month— 
a prodigious diminution. Dear father, do tell all this to Aunt 
Martin and the whole family. They are so kind that they will join 
with you and with us in our rejoicings.” 

That the excellent M. Ingres had every reason to be satisfied 
with his pupil, Hippolite Flandrin, was now evident from the simple 
fact, that, although but in the second year of his studies, he had 
become candidate for the Roman prize, and, in the opinion of his 
master, ought to have obtained it. But in that day jealousies and 
animosities—such as, miserabile dictu, so commonly occur in those 
great academic hotbeds of the artes et litter humaniores—were espe- 
cially rife in the French Academy; and the pupil of Ingres was 
sacrificed to some such unholy partisanship. 

Again, in the next year, 1832, he became a candidate and com- 
petitor for the same important honour, and—after what a turmoil !— 
with success. Could any thing have happened more untowardly, 
more depressingly, for the young intellectual gladiator than the 
incidents attending this struggle? The cholera, at that juncture, had 
burst forth in its full virulence, and upon him that remorseless cholera 
seized. Of the period of competition, when he, like his opponents, 
should have been in his secluded cell working out his picture, he was 
for one month thrown upon his back; and it was with an utter des- 
peration of resolve that he dragged himself, aided by his brother’s 
arm, to that locale of his labours. 

An amusing and characteristic incident is recorded in connection 
with this crisis. The last day for work had arrived, and all Flan- 
drin’s competitors had thrown open their hitherto jealously-closed 
quarters, in order that, according to custom, each should inspect what 
his rivals had produced, He alone continued shut up, and by locks, 
bolts, and bars, tried to render his precious seconds more secure. 
But he soon heard the turbulent cohort approaching to exact their 
due. They shouted for him, and rattled and kicked at his recusant 
door, but all to no purpose; until one of their number, of herculean 
ponderosity, dashed himself headlong against the frail portal, and in 
it flew in fragments. Still the pale emaciated youth held to his pen- 
cil and palette, and the noisy intruders soon changed their mood into 
quiet admiration of his canvas. 

The public exhibition of the competing pictures now took place ; 
and he thus tells of it to the dear ones at Lyons: 


“ My pear Farner anp pear Moruer,—lI must impart to you 
our joy. Ihave worked hard and put myself through much tribula- 
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tion; but I am recompensed in the satisfaction of my dear master. 
Let me, without more ado, tell you all that has happened. 

“To-day, September the 25th, the exhibition of our pictures took 
place. How my heart throbbed as the hour of its opening ap- 
proached! for it is terrible to present oneself, for the first time, to 
criticism—to the animadversion of the public. At length the doors 
open, and that public pours in. From a position in the rear, I 
noticed the grouping of the spectators. I presently beheld an enor- 
mous number gathering in front of my picture, and then many, wholly 
strangers to me, demanded if I were not M. Flandrin. Answering 
in the affirmative, I was complimented. A moment later, and all 
our comrades of the atelier arrived in a mass. They scrutinised— 
they came to theirconclusions. Then they circled round me, pressed 
and embraced me. Oh, how gratified I was by these testimonies of 
friendship! Presently arrived the students of other ateliers. Many 
of them joined in the manifestations of my comrades, and their num- 
ber was augmented by a crowd of persons totally unknown to me, 
amongst whom were the journalists, as you may perceive by looking 
over the Constitutionnel of the 26th. I was very happy at this ge- 
neral approval, but I still wanted that of M. Ingres. He had not as 
yet seen my picture, and I trembled. Towards midday I went to see 
him, and narrated to him what had occurred at the exhibition. He 
shed tears of joy, and bid me come to him again at five o’clock, when 
he should have seen the work. Meantime I returned to the exhibi- 
tion. The crowd was still round my picture, and so continued up 
to five o’clock. The appointed five o’clock had arrived. I was pre- 
cise with my master. He approached me with open arms, embraced 
me, and exclaimed, that few painters had ever made so brilliant a 
début—that he was proud to have been my instructor; in a word, 
he was profuse in flattering remarks. All this I repeat to you, 
because you are my father, my mother, my brother—and that which 
gives me pleasure fills you with joy. And assuredly I could not 
receive a sweeter recompense than the satisfaction of M. Ingres, and 
the manner in which it was evinced. In fine, the result of this day 
is, that artists and the public have decided, by an immense majority, 
that I deserved the prize. With the public and M. Ingres, I feel con- 
vinced that such is the case; but Ido not believe that it shall be mine. 

“To-day, the 27th, the crowd is as numerous as it was yester- 
day, and invariably expresses the same opinion. Many persons have 
been to congratulate M. Ingres, which gives him great pleasure. 
This morning he had a meeting with his pupils, and has praised 
my picture much to them. All this is infinitely more than I had 
anticipated. 
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“To-day, the 28th, the crowd is still before my picture. Every 
one assures me that I shall win, but I cannot believe it, for the cabal 
is horribly excited. 

“Here we are at Saturday, the 29th, the day of adjudication, 
and yet Iam more calm than when I awaited the decision of M. 
Ingres. Now he and the public have given me the prize, and thence 
my calmness. I have done all that I could; and as I have fulfilled 
my duty, I hope I shall meet injustice with fortitude. 

“ As it concerns painters, the struggle now is one of good and 
evil—two principles which can never be reconciled. Our adversaries 
are about to muster all their forces. M. Ingres has left me to take 
part in the judgment, and his parting words were, ‘We are about 
to see how far men can push iniquity.’ ” 

Beneath these lines, the following words, written in large cha- 
racters and with a hand trembling with emotion, may be read: 

“ Well, I have been mistaken; this prize is mine. I shall 
shortly give you more details. Adieu !—Your loving, loving son.” 

The record of this transaction would not be complete, if the fol- 
lowing. proof of the justness of the young Flandrin’s apprehensions 
were not added. It is told, that when the professional judges had 
met—“ a terrible show”—on this occasion, they scarcely condescended 
to glance at his work, and were about to return an award, previously 
agreed upon. Ingres looked on silent and impassive; then, suddenly 
directing his hand towards the wilfully-overlooked picture, “ I,” he 
exclaimed, “ notify that to you. I say no more; it speaks for itself.” 
This emphatic expression had its effect. The considerate judges 
paused, They could not but admit that there were great merits in 
this work; but its producer was so young. He could afford to wait. 
His competitor was of thirty mature years, and, moreover, was pupil 
of a professor very consequential amongst his colleagues. Thereupon 
Ingres seated himself, saying that the prize was due to the canvas to 
which he had drawn attention; that so it should be adjudged, or 
else he should but rise from his chair to hand-in the resignation of 
his office. These decisive words were effective; the judges did their 
duty, and merit received its reward. 

The recent exhibition in Paris contained a hundred of the works 
of Hippolite Flandrin, independent of a most interesting series of 
sketches for his sacred mural subjects. Among the former might 
be seen the picture about which there was, in the year 1832, such 
excitement, both kindly and hostile. The subject—given, of course, 
and not selected by the young artist—was “Theseus recognised by 
his Father at a Banquet ;” and the great merit of its treatment by him 
will be found in its correctness of drawing and its elaborate finish of 
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colouring in oils. It indicates ripe education, but presents no inspi- 
ration of expression. His thoughts, however, were not with themes 
of pagan antiquity. Already his mind, so full of every amiable, 
elevated, hopeful yet unpresuming quality, had devoted itself—so it- 
was felt to be in the studio of M. Ingres—to religious illustration. 
With that sacred spell upon him, it may be conceived how this 
triumph of competition, which relieved all his pecuniary strugglings, 
and transported him to the consecrated soil of Rome for an assured 
residence of five good years, must have filled his breast to overflow- 
ing with happy and exultant anticipations. He grasped the passport 
and supplies with which he was furnished, and, again afoot, strode 
homewards to share his happiness with those whom he so fervidly loved 
in Lyons, and from thence on and on for the “ City of the Soul.” 

Upon the third, and probably happiest, act of his life’s drama, 
Flandrin may now be taken to have entered. He gave himself up, 
with the zeal of a pilgrim who had attained his cherished shrine, to 
all the various absorbing impressions and meditations which the 
scenes, amidst which he stood or wandered, so vividly suggested to a 
mind of the calibre of his. He was in the habit, long afterwards, of 
recurring to those familiar associations with the Rome of the ruins, 
Rome of the Christian revival, with all its varied reminiscences, and 
then the Roma, Alma Mater of that art to which all his ardent aspi- 
rations were given. He realised, no doubt, all that has been so 
eloquently and feelingly set forth by the late Cardinal Wiseman, in 
a charming passage in his Recollections of the last Four Popes. 

“The life of the student in Rome should be one of unblended 
enjoyment. If he loves his work, or, what is the same, if he throws 
himself conscientiously into it, it is sweetened to him as it can be no- 
where else. His very relaxations become at once subsidiary to it, 
yet most delightfully recreative. His daily walks may be through 
the field of art; his resting-place in some seat of the Muses; his 
wanderings along the stream of time, bordered by precious monu- 
ments. He can never be alone; a thousand memories, a thousand 
associations, accompany him, rise up at every step, bear him along. 
There is no real loneliness in Rome now any more than of old, when 
a thoughtful man could say that he ‘was never less alone than-when 
alone.’ ” 

Flandrin, however, was not one to give too much of his time to 
either musings or meanderings; he soon set himself seriously to 
work; and in consequence sent home to Paris, in the course of his 
five years, considerably more testimonial pictures than he was bound 
to do by the strict rules of the Academy. Of these the more remark- 
able were an illustration of “ Dante leading Virgil to console the 
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Souls of the Envious ;” “ St. Clair, first Bishop of Nantes, healing 
the Blind ;” the nude crouching figure of a boy on a sea-rock; and 
“ Suffer little Children to come unto Me.” 

When the “ St. Clair” was seen by Ingres, whovat the time of its 
finish had become Directar of the French Academy at Rome, “he 
exclaimed,” writes Hippolite to an intimate friend, “‘No, no, my 
friend ! painting is not lost—I shall not have lived in vain!’ On 
hearing these expressions,” adds the young painter, “of which I am 
so little worthy to be either object or occasion, I shrunk within myself, 
and could only reply with tears.” (See illustration, p. 435.) When 
“ Christ and the Children” was seen at Paris by Ary Scheffer, that 
eminent man being then in the highest brilliancy of his renown, he 
studied it attentively for a while, and then said, ‘“‘ Why wear oneself 
out in practice, when a very child springs at a bound to the summit? 
I know nothing —nothing have they taught me. Why have not I 
too been a pupil of Ingres ?” 

The fourth and great working act of Flandrin’s career now 
opened, in a manner to sustain the opinions expressed by those two 
great masters, with a full tide of engagements. He was at once 
recognised as an artist devoted, by special vocation, to “heavenly 
themes.” In their development he was truly desirous to isolate 
himself. This temperament, and his unaffectedly sincere convictions, 
happily led him to a predominant sympathy with these sublifner 
suggestions of art. True it is that, subsequently, his practice in 
portraiture became very considerable ; but it appeared to be intruded 
upon his atelier by an uncontrollable pressure from without. He was 
commissioned, in less than two years after his return from Rome, to 
decorate with frescoes the old church of St. Severin. From thence 
he proceeded to commence the elaborate series of paintings which 
were intended to render complete the restoration of the similarly 
ancient and venerable structure, the church of St. Germain de Prés, 
in the sanctuary of which he then executed, after the Byzantine 
mode, upon a golden ground, his two greatest compositions—‘ The 
Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” and “ The Ascent unto Calvary.” 
The entire mural decoration of the new church of St. Paul de Nismes 
was then intrusted to him; as subsequently was that of the abbey- 
church of Ainay, in his native Lyons. Finally, he executed his 
crowning works of the frieze-painting of St. Vincent de Paul and 
the nave of St. Germain de Prés. He also had commissions, upon 
which he was never destined to enter, to decorate the choir of the 
Strasburg Cathedral, and the new church of St. Augustin in Paris. 

Of all these important works, the most extensive in area and the 
most successful was the frieze of St. Vincent de Paul. With it, it 
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may be anticipated, the name of Hippolite Flandrin will be hereafter 
most associated; with it, while that fine church lasts, towering over 
Paris from its loftiest northern bounds, and while its walls are true 
to their singular embellishment, his artistic greatness, in comparison 
-_-- with that of his precursors and his contemporaries in his great walk, 
will best be testified. Architecturally, this spacious frieze, while it 
passes along, surmounting the noble line of columns on each side 
of the church-nave, becomes the basis for another series of lesser 
columns, which spring up to the roof—presenting an ample breadth 
of wall, upon which, and on a golden ground, the processional lines 
of illustfative figures are long drawn out. These figures marshal, 
in separate companies, the different orders of saints, which are 
classified by the Roman Catholic Church—apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors; ecclesiastic, laic, and military,—besides a long train of 
female saints and martyrs. Now, it is of essential importance to 
note, that in this series of figures there is but little of the complex 
grouping which should necessarily attend on historic compositions. 
In the fall of their drapery a line of very gentle wave also prevails. 
Yet there is so much of beauty and elevated expression in the pre- 
sentment of each particular form, that no sensation of monotony 
wearies the eye in the survey of the whole. The colouring of this 
a work is throughout extremely delicate, with a happy harmony in its 
: ‘ varieties of tint; and, backed as it is by the rich golden ground, its 
ae resulting general effect is singularly beautiful—most brilliant in its 
prismatic tints, without even a venial error of garishness. 

The comparison of this frieze of the St.-Vincent-de-Paul church 
with the more ambitious series of frescoes, which Flandrin almost 
completed for the church of St. Germain de Prés, and in which sub- 
jects from both the Old and New Testament are illustrated—as, for 
instance, ‘“ The Adoration of the Magi,” “The Passage of the Red 
Sea,” “ Joseph sold by his Brethren,” “The Annunciation,” or “The 
Baptism of Christ,”—leaves behind an irresistible conclusion, that it 

| is neither amongst intellects of great original inventive power, nor 
colourists of potent palette, that he can be classed. At the same 
time, it would be a palpable injustice to suggest that his perceptions 
eould ever be reproached with a descent into commonplace. It may 
seem strange to affirm, but we should venture so far, that the finer 
calibre of Flandrin’s artistic powers could best be seen and felt in his 
studies for the more pretentious canvas. The recent exhibition at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts presented abundant evidence of this af- 
| firmation. There were ranged some seventy or eighty of the first 
conceptions of characters destined for development, either singly or 

in groupings, in figures as large or larger than life. What a firm 
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hand !—how accomplished a pencil did they not attest! What fault- 
less drawing! What unerring grace and truth of drapery! And, 
finally, what sincerity and exquisite delicacy of expression were im- 
printed on them by touches the most subtle! The fastidious anxiety 
with which these sketches.were made was illustrated in several in- 
stances by varied repetitions. Thus the subject of “ Adam and Eve 
reproached by the Deity for their Disobedience” is given in five dif- 
ferent modifications of attitude, of which that ultimately adopted by 
the nicely-susceptible judgment of the artist was unequivocally the 
fittest for transmission to the walls of a church. Again, the attitude 
of “ Moses commanding the Red Sea to overwhelm the Egyptians” 
was triply studied. In all these drawings the hand of, in its fullest 
sense, a master was obvious; and kept, as it is understood they will 
be, amongst the kindred treasures of the Louvre, they cannot fail to 
be most captivating objects of study to young artists in a long here- 
after. They attest, however, a special faculty for giving concentrated 
individual expression, while their occasional combination in dramatic 
grouping intimates rather elaborate effort than a pervading inspira- 
tion. A special instance of this faculty for condensing, as it were, 
the very essence of character appeared amongst the larger canvases 
of this exhibition, in the full-length figure of the “‘ Mater Dolorosa,” 
or the Mother of Christ, standing in front of a cross, with the crown 
of thorns in her hand, and with a very desolation of anguish in the 
eyes, which fix their regard intensely on those of the spectator. It 
is said, with regard to this picture, that when it was beheld by Queen 
Marie-Amelie, in the first exhibition which she visited after the 
tragic death of the Duke of Orleans, her majesty was wholly over- 
come by its influence, and burst into a paroxysm of tears and sobs. 
Further evidence of Flandrin’s characteristic faculty of indivi- 
dualising may be discerned in his excellence as a portrait-painter, 
which entailed upon him, in spite of his devotion to those higher 
engagements to which, with all his heart, he was devoted, a very 
extensive practice in that branch of his profession. He possessed, 
it appears, the most facile promptness in selecting expression and 
making out his likenesses. His pencil was eminently firm, free, and 
faithful. The result was a delicate finesse of signifieance in his heads, 
giving them an assured individuality quite apart from any Titian- 
esque force of chiaro scuro. This rendered his female heads highly 
refined and quietly expressive. The natural consequence was that 
his practice as a portrait-painter gradually flowed in upon him in 
such exacting abundance, that he was forced to discourage and repel 
it; it veritably swelled to-a flood, against which he had to erect 
most rigid barriers. It is affirmed that he was resolute enough to 
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refuse as many as two hundred commissions of this class, urged on 
him, as they frequently were, by the most influential instances. How 
nobly his mind soared above pecuniary temptations in the matter 
may be estimated from the following singular and amusing anecdote : 

One of the reigning belles of the day in the world of fashion was 
anxious to reserve for her own contemplation, as well as for the 
admiration of days succeeding her but too-transitory triumphs, an en- 
during presentment of her transcendent charms, and, with unfalter- 
ing confidence in their influence upon the artist, had herself intro- 
duced to him. The purport of her visit being made known, was 
met on his part with a polite negative. She offered 20,000 francs 
—to no purpose: 25,000; still, and with more coldness, declined. 
Well, yield he must, and 80,000 was uttered. The artist disdained 
to reply, but silently opened the door of the atelier and bowed-out 
the indignant beauty. 

In his portraits of men Flandrin was equally successful; always 
faithful, always characteristic. This was strongly illustrated in the late 
exhibition by two whole-lengths—that of the Emperor of the French, 
and another of the financial potentate Baron James Rothschild. In 
both one and the other there is a higher vigour of colouring, a bolder, 
more perceptible touch, than generally characterises his pencil. The 
portrait of the Emperor appeared amongst the French collection, in 
the great art-review of 1861, where its merits were duly estimated. 
While true, it is the most prepossessing of the myriad likenesses 
that have appeared of Louis Napoleon, combining, in great delicacy 
of expression, a quiet concentrated penetration of observation with 
firmness unequivocal and amiability somewhat ambiguous. It has 
been placed in the Luxembourg Gallery. These were the last and 
best works, in their class of art, of Hippolite Flandrin. 

And now, in all these unremitting toils and triumphs, and after 
all the variations of sunshine and shadow which attend even the most 
successful public life, Flandrin began to feel that he had tried to the 
uttermost the resources of his constitution. Weariness and ill-health 
came upon him with untoward menace. There was, he deemed, one 
sure restorative, one sovereign tonic for both, and that was a tem- 
porary withdrawal from his engagements, in order to revisit Rome. 
The recollection of his sojourn in the Eternal City had ever remained 
garnered, like a precious gem, in his heart. Let us, in order to 
appreciate this circumstance, revert to the concluding passage in a 
letter written by him, in the year 1836, to his friend Lacuria : 

“Some time since you asked me whether I really loved this 
country; believe me, my attachment to it is inexpressible. I dearly 
love France, the land of my family and friends—true, I love it best ; 
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but to think that I must leave Rome rends my very heart. When, 
from my window alone, I contemplate this lovely plain ; then that fair 
Sabine chain—those charming hills, with their old names, their an- 
tique associations; beneath me our noble garden; and then that 
delicious palace, in one wing of which I have my dwelling—when all 
this I see from one of my windows, and then, turning to another, my 
view commands the whole city, with the sea for its horizon-line, oh ! 
trust me, that I suffer deeply at the thought that one day I shall be 
compelled to abandon all this, Reluctantly indeed shall I depart; 
but one must conquer oneself; I feel but too well that it is not here 
my life should be spent.” 

Contrast this, or rather mark its continuousness, with a letter 
written, when he had worked-out that return, for which he had 
yearned, to these scenes: ‘We have arrived,” he writes in 1864, 
“full of joy at Rome. My emotions were deeper than those of all 
my family; for the sight of all these noble and beautiful things 
brought me back so vividly to the age when, full of youth and hope, 
I had life before me, that for a moment the academic pensioner of 
1832 reappeared, only still more enthusiastic, still more deeply 
touched then ever, with the marvels of Rome.” . 

But with thie crowning gratification of his dearest wishes, we are 
brought, alas! to the last brief act of Hippolite Flandrin’s career. 
Rome, in its solemn, soothing calm, might have been hailed by him | 
with feelings similar to those so exquisitely embodied by Byron in 
his apostrophe to the Swiss lake : 

“ Sweet placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I’ve dwelt in, is a thing 

Which warns me, in its stillness, to forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring.” 
The angel of death awaited him, to guide him to(that purer spring. 
A rapid attack of illness broke upon him, and he; was abruptly 
carried off, like Raphael, in the full ripeness of his powers. Amongst 
the spots to which his exploring reminiscences led jhim, ere this oc- 
curred was—can it be doubted ?—the studio in the French Academy, 
in which he had whilom worked, and from the windows of which he 
contemplated so lovingly the scenes sketched by him so vividly in 
the letter to Lacuria. Peradventure even from thence he may have 
derived a happy consolation in his departing moments, when he may 
have found still unobliterated on a corner of its door—for such 
things are at times held sacred—these lines from Holy Writ, which, 
in his youthful fervour, he had firmly written : 

“ Mon Dieu! vous m’avez inondé de joie, par le spectacle de vos 
ouvrages, et je serai ravi en chantant les ceuvres de vos mains !” 
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A Pen-and-Inh Shetch France. 


Why need one remain in Paris during these hot dusty days, over- 
whelmed with the distractions du monde, while so many beautiful 
spots, almost unknown to the English, are so easily to be reached? 
Who would not rather wish to be strolling by the high ramparts, or 
across the gray bridges, and under the trim lime-trees of one of the 
inexpressibly beautiful old country towns of France? Who dares to 
say that Paris is the centre of all attraction, when the exquisitely 
graceful architecture of medieval times, and the fair green beauty of 
June, and the grand traditions of the past, await one on every side? 
See! the map is studded with historic names: Maintenon, Le Mans, 
Chartres. I never actually knew any body who had been at Char- 
tres, though every body agrees that the Cathedral is one of the finest 
in the world. 

Chartres then let it be; but one cannot now mount the banquette 
of a diligence, and leaving Paris at early morn, travel for hours 
through those richly-sown arable plains till the twin towers appear 
on the horizon. Out by the Versailles railway we must go, and pre- 
sently past Rambouillet, in whose royal chateau lived, for the greater 
part of his long life, the sainted Duc de Penthiévre, grandson, by the 
bar-sinister, of Louis XIV., and grandsire, by the mother’s side, of 
Louis Philippe. Rambouillet, inhabited for two generations by this 
quasi-royal stock, was reclaimed by Louis XVI.; and the aged Duc 
removed to Vernon on the Seine, taking with him nine coffins; those 
of his parents (Count and Countess of Toulouse), of his wife, and six 
children; one ‘of whom was the Prince de Lamballe, husband of the 
beloved friend of Marie Antoinette. These coffins, together with the 
Duc’s own, were rifled in the Revolution, and the contents thrown 
into a fosse. In 1816, when the mother of Louis Philippe returned 
from exile, all she could do was to raise a memorial over the spot. 
What a subject for a picture would be the removal of those nine 
coffins leaving Rambouillet by torch-light; and how touching the old 
man’s desire that these sad remains of a once happy home should go 
with him whithersoever he himself did go to end his days! Vain 
was the hope that he and his might sleep together in honoured re- 
pose. Together they mingle with the common earth,—nay, not even 
all together ; for the fair features and graceful form of Marie Therese 
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de Lamballe, found (so far as can be known) a last rest in a grave- 

-yard on the south side of Paris, carried thither in one of those terrific 

dead-carts which slowly toiled up the steep narrow Rue St. Jacques 

after the “days of September.” One who walked there in the morn- 
ing sunshine of that fatal autumn saw the row of carts as they came 

onwards bearing their ghastly freight. From one pitiful heap pro- 

traded a fair white foot,—un pied de femme! “ Perhaps,” says her 

biographer, “that of Madame de Lamballe !” 

But we must leave Rambouillet; the train bears us on to Main- 
tenon; the chateau of which was given by Louis le Grand to Frangoise 
d’Aubigné, when he married her and made her Marquise de Maintenon, 
famous for all time. The marriage is said to have taken place in the 
castle chapel, and to have been celebrated by Pére la Chaise. Ere the 
mind ceases to recall the gentle gravity and possible dullness of those 
closing years of the great man’s domestic state, we see the “twin 
towers” of Chartres rise above the green horizon, richly gilded 
by the setting sun. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to call them twin 
towers, for, on approaching the town, one is seen to be worked and 
fretted and pinnacled, the other severely plain. No more beautiful 
sunset -glow than shone that evening over the ancient city ever 
greeted a traveller’s eyes; it transfigured the mighty pile of the 
church, and was cast back from tower and gable and high-pitched 
roof. The inhabitants walked in the midst, radiant figures in a 
radiant world of light. But before the hotel was reached and appro- 
priated, the sun had sunk below the fields of corn; and before I 
made my way through a knot of intricate streets to the cathedral, a 
heavy twilight had descended on the town. A heavy twilight! No 
better words can be chosen! Not the evening glow,—that was fading 
sombrely in the west; not the black depth nor the starry splendour 
of the-summer night; but a wrapping veil of twilight, which fell 
over the huge cathedral with its closed doors, over the narrow streets 
whose footways were hidden under the projecting stories of the gable- 
ended houses. There was not a sound in those dim streets, though 
the great clock had not struck nine of the summer eve. There was 
hardly a passer-by. Chartres had retired to rest; or were there any 
but ghosts inhabiting its antique dwellings? Ghosts that would peer 
out as one stole past those barred windows, ready perhaps to troop to 
midnight mass of their own. The space around the cathedral is nar- 
row; and from a rope flung across from its wall to a neighbouring 
house depended a Janterne, its dim oil flame just marking a point 
in the diffusive shadow. I walked all round the vast edifice, which 
looked of incredible size in that uncertain atmosphere, and ascended 
the great steps on either side, leading up to broad portals, fit to be 
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- flung open for the solemn entry of a king and his people; seeking 
whether haply some small door might be found yet unlatched which 
would admit me into the inner shrine. But all was closed for the 
night. The statues of royal saints grouped about the west portal;,— 
the “ Porte Royale,”—looked down with calm Byzantine faces, the 
Prophets, and the Elders of the Apocalypse, and all the great and 
glorious company which do inhabit the outer walls of Chartres cathe- 
dral, kept a stern impassive guard that night. The church was as 
dark and silent as those wonderful streets; the Janterne was the only 
sign of human life; and that might have been believed to have been 
a mystic and self-supporting lamp, burning for ever before the vast 
tabernacle. I felt as if suddenly plunged en plein moyen dge. Was 
it possible that here too the Revolution had passed with its swift and 
terrible wing ? 

Seen by daylight, Chartres is also strangely antique; these pro- 
vincial towns of France are a hundred years older than any of oar 
own. We date at farthest from the red brick of the Tudors; they 
from the carved stone of the date of our last invading Plantagenets. 
The streets of Chartres are steep, and break into frequent steps. No 
carriage can pass up or down; the laborious peasant women, with 
their white caps, emerge from the shadow into the sunshine, brilliant 
points of light. Green trees overhang the walled gardens; in one 
luxuriant plaisaunce, on the brow of the hill, immediately behind the 
cathedral, a party of young priests employ their recreation in a game 
of bowls. A boulevard extends over the site of the ancient ram- 
parts, but the Eure creeps quietly beside, overhung with quaint half- 
ruined buildings of uncertain date; and yonder rises a ruined church, 
of which the remaining portion is turned into a warehouse. St. André 
was its name; founded more than seven hundred years ago. The 
choir was carried across the river; it is gone, but a crypt extends to 
the brink, or rather below the level. The round arches, the massive 
half-Romanesque architecture, tell of an almost immemorial time. 
Yellow water-lilies float upon the Eure; tall poplars tremble beside 
it. Over the steep slope of this side of the town rises the immense 
cathedral; and on every side lie the rich corn-fields of La Béance. 

Over a queer little old bridge, and through an old, old gate, one 

‘passes from the bouleyard to the crooked street; and here, immedi- 
ately in the thoroughfare, stood on that June Sunday, a little altar, 
which a group of eager young people were decorating with white and 
pink calico; a priest gave the directions, and sundry little urchins 
sat on neighbouring door-steps watching the preparations. It was 

not the first glimpse of white and pink calico, intermixed with flowers, 

which I had seen during my walk. In fact one of the parishes was 
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keeping the Octave of the Féte Dieu, by a processiou—“ nob-dike the 
great procession of M. l’Evéquwe,” said the people; “that took half 
an hour to file past one; it was endless!” Nevertheless, this lesser 
ceremony was a beautiful sight in that sunshiny old Chartres. When 
I had ascertained the hour, I retraced my steps to the boulevard, 
and waited by the principal Reposoir, which was further decorated 
with a white image of the Blessed Virgin, and a profusion of lights 
and flowers. The procession came up to the music of a brass-band, 
performed by striplings from sixteen to twenty. Then came troops of 
children, some of whose parents walked with them,—they being little 
toddling creatures, dressed in white, and so small as to be barely 
steady on their legs; there were the usual flock of townspeople, and 
a small congregation of gaily-dressed ladies, seated on chairs near 
the temporary altar; the whole scene lit up by the blazing sunshine, 
just mitigated by the trees-of the boulevard with faint flickering 
shadow. It took about ten minutes for the procession to file up 
and group itself round the Reposoir; and then the whole company 
fell on .their knees, as if we had been in Italy or Spain,—indeed 
the scene was southern in its beauty and romantic expression of de- 
votion,—a scene which English Catholics can hardly look upon 
without being strangely moved. When all had passed away in the 
intricate streets of the town, I threaded my way to the church 
whence they had started and to which they would return. The small 
quiet square in which it stands was ornamented with flowers, inge- 
niously sewn on to white sheets fastened up against the brick-walls, 
This pretty device must be seen to be appreciated. Three banners 
hung from the windows of a house opposite to the open portal of the 
empty church. It was so hot and tranquii,—somehow it reminded 
one of Rome. <A few people gradually collected, standing in groups 
about the square, half in sunshine, half in shadow ; until at last the 
procession and’ its attendant crowd poured into the quiet precincts, 
filed up the centre of the church, and then arose the slow beat of the 
Gregorian Chant. 

Such was the Chartres which presented itself that summer after- 
noon,—a city wearing its robes of antique beauty and picturesque 
devotion ; but there is another and a very different Chartres existing 
in the associations of history, and which have left their visible trace. 
Pétion was born here; and the hero of the town, doubly commemo- 
rated by an obelisk and a statue, is Marceau, the revolutionary gene- 
ral, who beat the Vendean army at Le Mans, and condensed much 
military glory into so short a span that he was “ Soldat 4 16 ans, 
général 4 23; il mourut 4 27.” He was killed upon the borders of 
the Rhine; and only a month ago I found a half-tint engraving in an 
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old portfolio—the funeral of Marceau—erms reversed, a 
feathers, melancholy officers on horseback. 


“ Honour to Marceau! Ver whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier’s lid, 
Lamenting, and yet envying such a doom, 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume, 
Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career,— 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes ; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept.” 


Had he lived, one is tempted to ask, might not the career of Napo- 
leon himself have been warped from its aim of empire? A statue to 
Marceau in the town where Henry IV. was crowned King of France 
about two hundred years before; what a gulf lies between! a gulf 
into which went down the traditions of a thousand years. 

This Sunday evening I lingered in the cathedral till the last 
gleam died through the marvellous windows of thirteenth-century 
glass; jewelled panes, under whose dim religious light the lamps 
shine like glow-worms. Many days might one spend in deciphering 
their stories; many days in learning to know the manifold beauty 
of the glorious temple. What can the casual traveller acquire, be- 
yond that deep ineffaceable impression made equally upon the ima- 
gination by the mountain and the sky at midnight; by 

“ The leaves of the illimitable forest ; 
The waves of the unfathomable sea.” 


The next day, being bound for Tours, an hour’s delay at Le 
Mans gave just time for a glimpse of the upper town, where is to 
be seen a group of architecture, close under the cathedral walls, not 
even mentioned in the guide-book, named by passers-by simply “ un 
chiiteau,” but whose profusion of peaked turrets and black cobwebby 
ghostfal aspects would have sent a thrill through the heart of Mrs, 
Radelyffe. It was inhabited too; not set apart as a museum, nor 
kept up as a trophy by any long-descended family. Naturally, and 
by the slow transitions of time, it seemed to have become the dwelling 
of the poorest of the poor. Without exception, it was the “oldest 
inhabitant” even among old French houses, and affected the eye like 
some forlorn centenarian among human beings, left standing amidst 
the rejoicing strength of a new generation. In the cathedral is a 
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monumental effigy of Berengaria, wife of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
the beautiful golden-haired woman whom Scott has called to life in 
his Tales of the Crusaders. The effigy is stiff, straight, formal, like 
one of the quaint figures in St. Denis’; the vision evoked by the 
poet, how radiant and glowing! I wondered if the two Beren- 
garias typified the reality of that medieval past and the picture 
which we make of it for ourselves! Coming away from the cathe- 
dral, the traveller bound for the railway crosses that great open 
square where the Royalists and the Republican troops under Marceau 
fought desperately; the former, with thefr leader Larochejacquelin, 
were expelled with fearful slaughter. By order of the Commissioners 
of the Convention, 10,000 persons, many of them defenceless women 
and children, were massacred for adhering to the dynasty and the 
faith under which France grew to be great among the nations. The 
memory of these things is sad and awful as one passes through the 
somewhat sleepy-looking streets of Le Mans. It is so short a time 
since; men are now living who may remember it; though the vast- 
ness of the tragedy seems to make it a thing of the remote past. 
Are those contending passions truly laid to rest? Is the dream of a 
free and glorious republic yet cherished in the heart of the French 
“man of the people”? Do loyal bosoms yet beat tenderly for the 
exile who keeps no kingly state on the borders of the Adriatic—the 
one white blossom of the Fleur-de-lis ? 

The other town jotted down in the note-book is Blois; and Blois, 
though not a large place, should be taken in a leisurely manner. 
That great gloomy chateau, that terraced garden of the Evéché, 
require thoughtful footsteps to explore the poetry of their sites, 
From the garden is to be seen a long panorama of the Loire. In 
the chateau inhabit the memories of a fearful past. A good spyglass 
ought to show Chambord from the former spot. The “ Versailles of 
Touraine” gives his only acknowledged title to Henri Cing. It was 
purchased for him by public subscription. What a commentary on 
the Revolution !—a royal palace, built by Francis I., and occupied by 
Louis XIV., bought by subscription for the descendant who has 
hardly where to lay his head. He “has been confirmed in his pos- 
session, though the Bourbons have forfeited other estates in France, 
by the decision of the French law-courts.” It was purchased from 
the widow of Marshal Berthier, to whom it had been presented by 
Napoleon, and thus enters into a different category to that of the 
inherited estates. The rental is about 3000/. a year, and was for 
some time expended by the Comte de Chambord on a restoration of 
the chateau; but for him its only charm can be the dear delight of 
possessing @ hold on his ancestral France; for he cannot reside on 
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his own land, and no son of his exists, within whose future might lie 
the real heirship of the fair domain. 
< ’ The great gloomy pile of the Chateau de Blois is full of historical 
associations of Catherine de Medicis; and her chamber, lined with 
suspicious and suggestive little cupboards, is shown to the traveller, 
together with the suite of rooms in one of which the Duc de Guise 
was murdered. There is something in the rich fantastic architecture 
which adds greater horror to the scene: most of our English trage- 
dies were consummated in barbarous donjons, in old feudal castles : 
we were less refined and luxtirious than Italy and France in the Middle 
Ages: they had blazoned ceilings and deep oriel windows, and twisted 
pillars, and a thousand interior elegancies of domestic life, which 
yet remain visible in the silent grandeur of these old chateaux, and 
are nevertheless streaked with blood, heavy with the vapour of poison, 
haunted with cruel crime. When one considers these things, one can 
half forgive Gaston d’Orleans, who passed here the last eight years of 
his life, and occupied himself in pulling down one side of the beau- 
tiful building, and reérecting it in the villanous taste of the seven- 
teenth century: had he not died when he did, it is probable that 
the whole would have been sacrificed. He is buried in a neighbour- 
ing church, and so is his daughter—that strange compound of pas- 
sion and vanity and sad misfortune, “ La grande Mademoiselle.” 
One might wander thus, note-book in hand, through the whole 
valley of the Loire. Touraine, the garden of France, is confessedly 
richer than almost any other province in its historical monuments ; 
and there is a singular pleasure in referring to written reminiscences 
made amidst scenes like these, and in reviving once more the im- 
pressions made by their reposeful beauty and suggestive traditions. 
May these few touches refresh the traveller’s memory, and serve to 
inspire the untravelled with a wish to visit one of those fair provinces 
whose names, rich with the associations of centuries, may indeed be 
banished from the map of modern Europe, but must ever live in 
history and in song! 
B. R. P. 
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Constance Shertvood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuarter XIX. 


‘My first thought when Muriel had announced to me the coming of 
ithe pursuivants in search of Mistress Ward, was to thank God she 
~was beyond their reach, and with so much prudence had left us in 
ignorance of her abode. Then making haste to dress—for I appre- 
hended these officers should visit every chamber in the house—I 
‘quickly repaired to my aunt’s room, who was persuaded by Muriel 
that they had been sent for to take an inventory of the furniture, 
which she said was a very commendable thing to do, but she wished 
they had waited until such time as she had had her breakfast. By 
an especial mercy, it so happened that these officers—or, leastways, 
tavo out of three of them—were quiet, well-disposed men, who exer- 
«ised their office with as much mildness as could be hoped for, and 
rather diminished by their behaviour than in any way increased the 
hardships of this invasion of domestic privacy. We were all in turns 
questioned touching Mistress Ward's abode, except my aunt, whose 
mental infirmity was pleaded for to exempt her from this ordeal. 
The one officer who was churlish said, “ If the lady’s mind be un- 
sound, ’tis most like she will let the cat out of the bag,” and would 
have forced questions on her; but the others forcibly restrained him 
from it, and likewise from openly insulting us, when we denied all 
knowlédge of the place she had resorted to. Howsoever, he vented 
his displeasure in scornful looks and cutting speeches. They carried 
away sundry prayer-books, and- notably the Spiritual Combat, which 
Mrs. Engerfield had gifted me with, when I slept at her house at 
Northampton, the loss of which grieved me not a little, but yet not 
so much as it would have done at another time, for my thoughts 
were then wholly set on discovering who had betrayed Mistress 
Ward’s intervention, and what had been Mr. Watson’s fate, and if 
Basil also had been implicated. I addressed myself to the most 
seemly of the three men, and asked him what her offence had been. 

“She assisted,” he answered, “in the escape of a prisoner from 
Bridewell.” 

“In what manner?” I said, with so much of indifferency as I 
-could assume. 
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“ By the smuggling of a rope into his cell,” he answered, “ which 
was found yet hanging unto his window, and which none other than 
that pestilent woman could have furnished him with.” 

Alas! this was what I feared would happen, when she first 
formed this project; but she had assured us Mr. Watson would 
let himself down holding the two ends of the cord in his hands, and 
so-would be enabled to carry it away with him after he had got 
down, and so it would never be discovered by what means he had 
made his escape. 

“ And this prisoner hath then escaped?” I said, in a careless. 
manner. 

“ Marry, out of one cage,” he answered; “but I'll warrant you 
he is by this time lodged in a more safe dungeon, and with such 
bracelets on his hands and feet as shall not suffer-him again to cheat 
the gallows.” 

I dared not question him further; and finding nothing more to 
their purpose, the pursuivants retired. 

When Mr. Congleton, Muriel, and I afterwards met in the par- 
lour, none of us seemed disposed te speak. There be times when. 
- grief is loquacious, but others when the weight of apprehension doth 
check speech. At last I broke this silence by* such words as “‘ What 
should now be done?” and “ How can we learn what hath occurred ?” 

Then Mr. Congleton turned towards me, and with much gravity 
and unusual vehemency, 

“ Constance,” quoth he, “when Margaret Ward resolved on this 
bold action, which in the eyes of some savoured of rashness, I 
warned her to count the cost before undertaking it, for that it was. 
replete with many dangers, and none should embark in it which was 
not prepared to meet with a terrible death. She told me thereupon 
that for many past years her chief desire had been to end her life by 
such a death, if it should be for the sake of religion, and that the 
day she should be sentenced to it would prove the joyfullest she had 
yet known. This she said in an inflamed manner, and I question not 
but it was her true thinking. Ido not gainsay the merit of this- 
pining, though I could wish her virtue had been of a commoner sort.. 
But such being her aim, her choice, and desire, I am not of opinion 
that I should now disturb the peace of my wife’s helpless days or 
mine own either (who have not, I cry God mercy for it, the same 
wish to suffer the pains reserved to recusants, albeit I hope in Him. 
He would give me strength to do so, if conscience required it), not to 
speak of you and Muriel and my other daughters, for the sake of 
unavailing efforts in her so desperate case, who hath made her own 
bed (and I deny it not to be a glorious one), and, as she hath made: 
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it, must lie on it. So I will betake myself to prayer for her, 
which she said was the whole scope of the fayour she desired 
from her friends, if she fell into trouble, and dreaded nothing’ so 
much as any other dealings in her behalf; and if Mr. Roper, or 
Brian Lacy, or young Rookwood, have any means by which to 
send her money for her convenience in prison, I will give it; but 
other measures I will not take, nor by any open show of interest. in 
her fate draw down suspicions on us as parties and abettors in her 
so-called treason.” 

Neither of us replied to this speech; and after that our short 
meal was ended, Muriel went to her mother’s chamber, and I set 
myself to consider what I should do; for to sit and wait in this ter- 
rible ignorance of what had happened seemed an impossible thing. 
So taking my maid with me, albeit it rained a little, I walked to 
Kate’s house, and found she and her husband had left it an hour 
before for to return to Mr. Benham’s seat. Polly and Sir Ralph, 
who slept there also, were yet abed, and had given orders, the ser- 
vant said, not to be disturbed. So I turned sorrowfully from the 
door, doubting whither to apply myself; for Mr. Roper lived at 
Richmond, and Mr. and Mrs. Wells were abroad. I thought to go 
to Mr. Hodgson, whose boatman had drawn Basil into this enter- 
prise, and was standing forecasting which way to turn, when all of 
a sudden who should I see but Basil himself coming down the lane 
towards me. I tried to go for to meet him, but my legs failed me, 
and I was forced to lean against my maid till he came up to us, and 
drew my arm in his. Then I felt strong again, and bidding her to 
go home, walked a little way with him. The first words he said 
were : 

“‘ Mr. Watson is safe, but hath broke his leg and his arm. Know 
you aught of Mistress Ward?” 

“ There is a warrant out against her,” I answered, and told him 
of the pursuivants coming to seek for her at our house. 

“ God shield,” he said, “she be not apprehended! for sentence 
of death would then be certainly passed upon her.” 

“ Oh, Basil,” I exclaimed, “why was the cord left ?” 

“ Ah, the devil would have it,” he began; but chiding himself, 
lifted off his hat, and said, “ Almighty God did so permit it to hap- 
pen that this mishap occurred. But I see,” he subjoined, “ you are 
not fit to walk or stand, sweetheart. Come into Mr. Wells’s house. 
Albeit they are not at home, we may go and sit in the parlour; and 
it may be more prudent I should not be seen abroad to-day. I pray 
God Mr. Watson and I will sail to-night for Calais.” 

So we rang the bell at the door of Mr. Wells’s house; and his 
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housekeeper, who opened it, smiled when she saw Basil, for he was 
a great favourite with her, as, indeed, methinks he always was with 
all kinds of people. She showed us into Mr. Wells's study, which 
she said was the most comfortable room and best aired in the house; 
for that, for the sake of the books, she did often light a fire in it; 
and nothing would serve her but she must do so now. And then 
she asked if we had breakfasted, and Basil said i’ faith he had not, 
and should be very glad of somewhat to eat, if she would fetch it for 
him. So when the fire was kindled—and methought it never would 
burn, the wood was so damp—she went away for a little while, and 
he then told me the haps of the past night. 

“ Tom Price (Hodgson’s boatman) and I,” he said, “ rowed his 
boat close unto the shore, near to the prison, and laid there under 
the cover of some penthouses which stood betwixt the river and the 
prison’s wall. When the clock struck twelve, I promise you my 
heart began to beat as any girl’s. I was so frightened lest Mr. Watson 
should not have received the cord, or that his courage should fail. 
Howsoever, in less than one minute I thought I perceived something 
moving about one of the windows, and then a body appeared sitting 
at first on the ledge, but afterwards it turned itself round, and facing 
the wall, sank down slowly, hanging on by a cord.” 

“ Oh, Basil!” I exclaimed, “could you keep on looking ?” 

“ Yea,” he answered; “as if mine eyes should start out of my 
head. He came down slowly, helping himself, I ween, with his feet 
against the wall; but when he got to about twenty or thirty feet, I 
guess it to have been, from the roof of the shed, he stopped of a 
sudden, and hung motionless. ‘ He is out of breath,’ I said to Tom. 
‘Or the rope proves too short,’ quoth he. We watched him for a 
moment. He swung to and fro, then rested again, his feet against 
the wall. ‘Beshrew me, but I will climb on to that roof myself, and 
get nigh to him,’ I whispered to Tom, and was springing out of the 
boat, when we heard a noise more loud than can be thought of. ‘I'll 
warrant you he hath fallen on the planks,’ quoth Tom. ‘ Marry, but 
we will pick him up then,’ quoth I; and found myself soon on the 
edge of the roof, which was broken in at one place, and looking down, 
I thought I saw him lying on the ground. I cried as loud as I 
durst, ‘ Mr. Watson, be you there? Hist! Are you hurt? Speak 
if you can.’ Methinks he was stunned by the fall, for he did not 
answer ; so there remained nothing left to do but leap myself through 
the opening into the shed, where I found him with his eyes shut, and 
moaning. But when I spake to him, he came to himself, and tried 
to rise, but could not stand, one of his legs being much hurt, ‘ Climb 
on to my back, reverend sir,’ I said, ‘and with God’s help we shall 
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get out.’ Howsoever, the way out did not appear manifest, and 
mostly with another beside oneself to carry. But glancing round the 
inside of the shed, I perceived a door, the fastening of which, when 
T shook it, roughly enough I promise you, gave way; and the boat 
lay, God be praised, close to it outside. I gave one look up to the 
prison, and saw lights flashing in some of the windows. ‘They 
be astir,’ I said to Tom. ‘Hist! lend a hand, man, and take the 
reverend gentleman from off my back and into the boat.’ Mr. Wat- 
son uttered a groan. He must have suffered cruel pain; for, as we 
since found, his leg and also his arm were broken, and he looked 
more dead than alive. 

We began to row as fast as we could; but now he, coming to 
himself, feels in his coat, and cries out: ; 

“Oh, kind sirs—the cord, the cord! Stop, I pray you; stop, 
turn back.” 

“ Not for the world,” I cried, “ reverend sir.” 

Then he, in a lamentable voice : 

“ Oh, if you turn not back and bring away the cord, the poor 
gentlewoman which did give it unto me must needs fall into sore 
trouble. Oh, for God’s sake, turn back !” 

I gave a hasty glance at the prison, where increasing stir of lights 

was visible, and resolved that to return should be certain ruin to 
ourselves and him for whom Mistress Ward had risked her life, and 
little or no hope in it for her, as it was not possible there should be 
time to get the cord and then escape, which with best speed now 
could with difficulty be effected. So I turned a deaf ear to Mr. 
Watson’s pleadings, with an assured conscience she should have 
wished no otherwise herself; and by God’s mercy we made such way 
before they could put ont a boat, landing unseen beyond the next 
bridge, that we could secretly convey him to the house of a Catholic 
not far from the river on the other side, where he doth lie concealed. 
I promise you, sweetheart, we did row hard. Albeit I strove very 
much last year when I won the boat-match at Richmond, by my troth 
it was but child’s-play to last night’s racing. Poor Mr. Watson 
fainted before we landed, and neither of us dared venture to stop 
from pulling for to assist him. But God be praised he is now in a 
good bed; and I fetched for him at daybreak a leech I know in the 
Borough, who hath set his broken limbs ; and to-night, if the weather 
be not foul, when it gets dark, we will convey him in a boat to a 
vessel at the river’s mouth, which I have retained for to take us to 
Calais. But I would Mistress Ward was on board of it also.” 

“ Qh, Basil,” I exclaimed, “if we can discover where she doth 
lodge, it would not then be impossible. If we had forecasted this 
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yesterday, she would be saved. Yet she had perhaps refused to. 
tell us.” 

“ Most like she would,” he answered ; “ but if you do hit by any — 
means pon her abode to-day, forthwith despatch a trusty messenger 
unto me at Mr. Hodgson’s, and I promise you, sweetheart, she shall, 
will she nill she, if I have to use force for it, be carried away to 
France, and stowed with a good madame I know at Calais.” 

The housekeeper then came in with bread and meat and beer, 
which my dear Basil did very gladly partake of, for he had eat 
nothing since the day before, and was greatly in want of food. I 
waited on him, forestalling housewifely duties, with so great a con- 
tentment in this quiet hour spent in his company that nothing could 
surpass it. The fire now burnt brightly ; and whilst he eat, we talked 
of the time when we should be married and live at Euston, so retired 
from the busy world without as should be most safe and peaceful in 
these troublesome times, even as in that silent house we were for a 
short time shut out from the noisy city, the sounds of which reached 
without disturbing us. Oh how welcome was that little interval of 
peace which we then enjoyed! I ween we were both very tired; and 
when the good housekeeper came in for to fetch away his plate he 
had fallen asleep, with his head resting on his hands; and I was 
likewise dozing in a high-backed chair opposite to him. The noise 
she made awoke me, but not him, who slept most soundly. She 
smiled, and in a motherly manner moved him to a more comfortable 
position, and said she would lay a wager on it he had not been abed 
at all that night. 

“Well, I'll warrant you to be a good guesser, Mistress Mason,” 
I answered. “And if you did but know what a hard and a good 
work he hath been engaged in, methinks you would never tarry in 
his praise.” 

“ Ah, Mistress Sherwood,” she replied, “ I have known Master 
Basil these many years; and a more noble, kindly, generous heart 
never, I ween, did beat in a man’s bosom. He very often came here 
with his father and his brother when both were striplings ; and Master 
Hubert was the sharpest, and some said the most well-behaved of the 
twain. But beshrew me if I liked not better Master Basil, albeit he 
was sometimes very troublesome, but not tetchy or rude, as some 
boys be. I remember it well how I laughed one day, when these 
young masters—methinks this one was no more than five years, and 
the other four—were at play together in this room, and Basil had a 
new jerkin on, and coloured hose for the first time. Hubert wore a 
kirtle, which displeasured him, for he said folks should take him to be 
awench. So he comes to me half-crying, and says, ‘Why hath Baz 
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that fine new suit, and me not the same?’ ‘ Because, little sir, he is 
the eldest,’ I said. ‘ Ah,’ quoth the shrewd imp, ‘ the next time I 
be born, methinketh I will push Baz aside, and be the eldest.’ If I 
should live one hundred years I shall never forget it, the little urchin 
looked so resolved and spiteful.” 

I smiled somewhat sadly, I ween, but with better cheer when she 
related how tender a heart Basil had from his infant years towards 
the poor, taking off his clothes for to give them to the beggars he 
met, and one day, she said, praying very hard Mrs. Wells for to 
harbour a strolling man which had complained he had no lodging. 

“ Mistress,” quoth he, “ you have many chambers in your house, 
and he hath not so much as a bed to lie in to-night ;” and would not 
be contented till she had charged a servant to get the fellow a lodg- 
ing. And me he once abused very roundly in his older years for the 
same cause. There was one Jack Morris, an old man which worked 
sometimes in Mr. Wells’s stable, but did lie at a cottage out of the 
town. And one day in winter, when it snowed, Master Basil would 
have me make this fellow sleep in the house, because he was sick, he 
said, and he would give him his own bed, and lie himself on straw 
in the stable; and went into so great a passion when I said he should 
not do so, for that he was a mean person and could not lie in a 
gentleman’s chamber, that my young master cries out, ‘ Have a care, 
Mistress Mason, I do not come in the night and shake you out of 
your own bed, for to give you a taste of the cold floor, which yet is 
not, I promise you, so cold as the street into which you would turn 
this poor diseased man.’ And then he fell to coaxing of me till I 
consented for to send a mattress and a warm rug to the stable for this 
pestilent old man, who, I warrant you, was not so sick as he did 
assume to be, but had sufficient cunning for to cozen Master Basil 
out-of his money. Lord bless the lad! I have seen him run out 
with his dinner in his hand, if he did but see a ragged urchin in the 
streets, and gift him with it; and then would sing lustily about the 
house—methinks I do hear him now— 


‘Dinner, O dinner’s a rare good thing 
Alike for a beggar alike for a king,’” 


Basil opened then his eyes and stared about him. 

“‘ Why, Mistress Mason,” he cried, “ beshrew me if you are not 
rehearsing a rare piece of poesy!—the only one I ever did indite.” 
At the which speech we all laughed; but our merriment was short ; 
for time had sped faster than we thought, and Basil said he must 
needs return to the Borough to forecast with Mr. Hodgson and Tom 
Price means to convey Mr. Watson to the ship, which was out at sea 
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nigh unto the shore, and a boat must be had to carry them there, and 
withal such appliances procured as should ease his broken limbs. 

“Ts there not danger,” I asked, “in moving him so soon ?” 

“ Yea,” he said, “ but a less fearful danger than in long tarrying” 
in this country.” 

This was too true to be gainsayed; and so, thanking the good 
housekeeper, we left the house, which had seemed for those few hours 
like unto a harbour from a stormy sea, wherein both our barks, 
shattered by the waves, had refitted in peace. 

“ Farewell, Basil,” I mournfully said; “God knoweth for how 
long.” 

“ Not for very long,” he answered. “In three months I shall 
have crept out of my wardship. Then, if it please God, I will re- 
turn, and so deal with your good uncle that we shall soon after that 
be married.” 

“ Yea,” I answered, “if so be that my father is then in safety.” 

He said he meant no otherwise, but that he had great confidence 
itshould then be so. When at last we parted, he went down Holborn 
Hill very fast, and I slowly to Ely Place, many times stopping for 
1o catch one more sight of him in the crowd, which howsoever soon 
hid him from me. 

When I arrived at home I found Muriel in great affliction, for 
news had reached her that Mistress Ward had been apprehended 
and thrown into prison. Methinks we had both looked for no other 
issue than this, which she had herself most desired; but nevertheless 
when the certainty thereof was confirmed to us, it should almost have 
seemed as if we were but ill-prepared for it. The hope I had con- 
ceived a short time before that she should escape in the same vessel 
with Basil and Mr. Watson, made me less resigned to this mishap 
than I should have been had no means of safety been at hand, and 
the sword as it were hanging over her head from day to day. The 
messenger which had brought this evil news being warranted reliable 
by a letter from Mr. Hodgson, I intrusted him with a few lines to 
Basil, in which I informed him not to stay his departure on her 
account, who was now within the walls of the prison which Mr. 
Watson had escaped from, and that her best comfort now should be 
to know he was beyond reach of his pursuers. The rest of the day 
was spent in great heaviness of spirit. Mr. Congleton sent a servant 
to Mr. Roper for to request him to come to London, and wrote like- 
wise to Mr. Lacy for to return to his house in town, and confer with 
some Catholics touching Mistress Ward’s imprisonment. Muriel’s 
eyes thanked him, but I ween she had no hope therein, and did 
resign herself to await the worst tidings. Her mother’s unceasing 
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asking for her, whose plight she dared not so much as hint at in her 
presence, did greatly aggravate her sufferings. I have often thought 
Muriel did then undergo a martyrdom of the heart as sharp in its 
kind as that which Mrs. Ward endured in prison, if the reports 
which did reach us were true. But more of that anon. The eventful 
day which had opened with so much of fear and sorrow, had yet in 
store other haps, which I must now relate. 

About four of the clock Hubert came to Ely Place, and found 
me alone in the parlour, my fingers busied with some stitching, my 
thoughts having wandered far away, where I pictured to myself the 
mouth of the river, the receding tide, the little vessel which was to 
carry Basil away once more to a foreign land, with its sails flapping 
in the wind; and boats passing to and fro, plying on the fair bosom 
of the broad river, and not leaving so much as a trace of their pass- 
age. And his boat with its freight more precious than gold — the 
rescued life bought at a great price—methought I saw it glide in 
the dark amidst those hundred other boats unobserved (so I hoped), 
unstayed on its course. Methought that so little bark should be a 
type of some lives, which carry with them, unwatched, undiscerned— 
a purpose, which doth freight them on their way to eternity,—some- 
what hidden, somewhat close to their hearts, somewhat engaging 
their whole strength; and all the while they seem to be doing the 
like of what others do; and God only knoweth how different shall 
be the end! 

“ Ah, Hubert,” I exclaimed when the door opened, “is it you? 
Methinks in these days I see no one come into this house but a fear 
or a hope doth seize me. What bringeth you? or hath nothing 
occurred ?” 

“ Something may occur this day,” he answered, “if you do but 
will it to be so, Constance.” : 

“What?” I asked eagerly, “ what may occur?” 

“Your father’s deliverance,” he said. 

“Oh, Hubert,” I cried, “it is not possible !” 

“Go to!” he said in a resolved manner. “Don your most 
becoming suit, and follow my directions in all ways. Lady Ingoldsby, 
I thank God, hath not left London, and will be here anon to carry 
you to Sir Francis Walsingham’s house, where her familiar friend 
Lady Sydney doth now abide during Sir Philip’s absence. You shall 
thus get speech with Sir Francis; and if you do behave with diffi- 
dency, and beware of the violence of your nature and exorbitancy of 
your tongue, checking needless speeches, and answering his questions 
with as many words as courtesy doth command, and as few as civility 
doth permit, I doubt not but you may obtain your father’s ‘release in 
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the form of a sentence of banishment; for he is not ill-disposed there- 
unto, having received notice that his health is sinking under the 
hardships of his confinement, and his strength so impaired, that 
once beyond seas, he is not like to adventure himself again in this 
country.” 

“ Alas!” I cried, “mine eyes had discerned in his shrunken 
form and hollow cheeks tokens of such a decay as you speak of; and 
I pray God Mr. Secretary may deal mercifully with him before it 
shall be too late.” 

“Tl warrant you,” he replied, “that if you do rightly deal with 
him, he will sign an order which shall release this very night your 
father from prison, and send him safe beyond seas before the week 
is ended.” 

“Think you so?” I said, my heart beating with an uncertain 
kind of hope mixed with doubting. 

“ T am assured of it,” Hubert confidently replied. 

“JT must ask my uncle’s advice,” I doubtfully said, “before I go 
with Polly.” 

A contemptuous smile curled his lip. “ Yea,” he said, “ be di- 
rected in these weighty matters, I do advise you, by your aunt also, 
and the saintly Muriel, and twenty hundred others besides, if you 
list; and the while this last chance shall escape, and your father 
be doomed to death. I have done my part, God knoweth. If he 
perish, his blood will not be on my head; but mark my words, if he 
be not presently released, he will appear before the council in two 
days, and the oath be tendered to him, which you best know if he will 
take, and his refusal without fail will send him to the scaffold.” 

“God defend,” I exclaimed, greatly moved, “I should delay to 
do that which may yet save him. I will go, Hubert. But I pray 
you, who are familiar with Sir Francis, what means should be best 
for to move him to compassion. Is there a soft corner in his heart 
which a woman’s tears can touch? I will kneel to him if needful, 
yea, kiss his feet-—mind him of his own fair daughter, Lady Sydney, 
which, if he was in prison, and my father held his fate in his hands, 
would doubtless sue to him with the like ardour, yea, the like agony 
of spirit for mercy. Oh tell me, Hubert, what to say, which shall 
drive the edge of pity into his soul.” 

“ Silence will take effect in this case sooner than the most moving 
speeches,” he answered. “Steel your soul to it, whatever he may 
say. Your tears, your eyes, will, I warrant you, plead more might- 
fully than your words. He is as obliging to the softer but predomi- 
nant parts of the world as he is serviceable to the more severe. To 
him men’s faces speak as much as their tongues, and their counten- 
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ances are indexes of their hearts. Judge if yours, the liveliest piece 
of eloquence which ever displayed itself in a fair visage, shall fail to 
express that which passionate words, missing their aim, would of a 
surety ill convey. And mind you, Mistress Constance, this man is 
of extreme ability in the school of policy, and albeit inclined to recu- 
sants with the view of winning them over by means of kindness, yet 
an extreme hater of the Pope and Church of Rome, and moreover 
very jealous to be considered as such; so if he do intend to show 
you favour in this matter, make your reckoning that he will urge 
you to conformity with many strenuous exhortations, which, if you 
remain silent, no harm shall ensue to yourself or others.” 

“And not to mine own soul, Hubert?” I mournfully cried. 
“ Methinks my father and Basil would not counsel silence in such a 
ease.” 

“God in heaven give me patience!” he exclaimed. “Is it 
a woman’s calling, I pray you, to preach? When the Apostles 
were dismissed by the judges, and charged no longer to teach 
the Christian faith, went they not forth in silence, restraining 
their tongues then, albeit not their actions when once at liberty? 
Methinks modesty alone should forbid one of your years from dan- 
gerous retorts, which, like a two-edged sword, wound alike friend 
and foe.” 

I had no courage left to withstand the promptings of mine own 
heart and his urgency. 

“God forgive me,” I cried, “if I fail in aught wherein truth 
or honesty are concerned. He knoweth I would do right, and yet 
save my father’s life.” 

Then falling on my knees, unmindful of his presence, I prayed 
with an intense vehemency, which overcame all restraint, that my 
tongue might be guided aright when I should be in his presence 
who under God did hold my father’s life in his hands. But hearing 
Polly’s voice in the hall, I started up, and noticed Hubert leaning 
his head on his hand, seemingly more pitifully moved than was his 
wont. When she came in, he met her, and said: 

“ Lady Ingoldsby, I pray you see that Mistress Constance doth 
so attire herself as shall heighten her natural attractions; for, be- 
shrew me, if grave Mr. Secretary hath not, as well as other men, 
more pity for a fair face than a plain one; and albeit hers is always 
fair, nature doth nevertheless borrow additional charms from art.” 

“Tut, tut!” quoth Polly. “She is a perfect fright in that hat, 
and her ruff hideth all her neck, than which no swan hath a whiter; 
and I pray you what a farthingale is that? Methinks it savours 
of the fashions of the late Queen’s reign. Come, Con, cheer up, and 
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let us to thy chamber. I'll warrant you, Master Rookwood, she will 
be twice as winsome when I have exercised my skill on her attire.” 

So she led me away, and I suffered her to dress mine hair her- 
self, and choose such ornaments as she did deem most becoming. 
Albeit she laughed and jested all the while, methinks the kindness 
of her heart showed through this apparent gaiety; and when her 
task was done, and she kissed my forehead, I threw my arms round 
her neck and wept. 

“‘ Nay, nay!” she cried; “no tears, coz—they do serve but to 
swell the eyelids and paint the nose of a reddish hue;” and shaping 
her own visage into a counterfeit of mine, she set me laughing against 
my will, and drew me by the hand down the stairs and into the 
parlour. 

“ How now, sir?” she cried to Hubert. “Think you I have’in- 
differently well performed the task you set me?” 

“ Most excellently well,” he answered, and handed us to her 
coach, which was to carry us to Seething Lane. When we were 
seated in it, she told me Hubert had disclosed to her the secret of 
my father’s plight, and that she was more concerned than she could 
well express at so great a mishap, but nevertheless entertained a 
comfortable hope this day should presently see the end of our trou- 
bles. Howsoever, she did know but half of the trouble I was in, 
weighty as was the part she was privy to. Hubert, she told me, had 
dealt with a marvellous great zeal and ability in this matter, and 
proved himself so good a negotiator that she doubted not Sir Francis 
himself must needs have appreciated his ingenuity. 

“That young gentleman,” she added, “will never spoil his own 
market by lack of timely boldness or opportune bashfulness. My 
Lady Arundell related to me last night at Mrs. Yates’s what passed 
on Monday at the banquet-hall at Whitehall. Hath he told you his 
hap on that occasion ?” 

“ No,” I answered. “I pray you, Polly, what befell him there ?” 

“ Well, her Majesty was at dinner, and Master Hubert comes 
there to see the fashion of the court. His handsome features and 
well-set shape attract the Queen’s notice. With a kind of an affected 
frown she asks Lady Arundell what he is. She answers she knows 
him not. Howsoever, an inquiry is made from one to another who 
the youth should be, till at length it is told the Queen he is young 
Rookwood of Euston, in Suffolk, and a ward of Sir Henry Staf- 
ford’s.” 

“ Mistaking him then for Basil?” I said. 

Then she: “I think so; but howsoever this inquisition with the 
eye of her Majesty fixed upon him (as she is wont to fix it, and 
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thereby to daunt such as she doth make the mark of her gazing), 
stirred the blood of our young gentleman, Lady Arundell said, inso- 
much that a deep colour rose in his pale cheek and straightway left 
it again; which the Queen observing, she called him unto her, and 
gave him her hand to kiss, encouraging him with gracious words 
and looks; and then diverting her speech to the lords and ladies, 
said that she no sooner observed him than she did note there was in 
him good blood, and she ventured to affirm good brains also; and 
then said to him, ‘ Fail not to come to court, sir, and I will bethink 
myself to do you good.’ Now I warrant you, coz, this piece of a 
scholar lacked not the wit to use this his hap in the furtherance of 
his and your suit to Sir Francis, whom he adores as his saint, and 
courts as his Mecenas.” 

This recital of Polly’s worked a tumultuous conflict in my soul; 
for verily it strengthened hope touching my father’s release; but 
methinks any other channel of such hope should have been more 
welcome. A jealousy, an unsubstantial fear, an wneasy misdoubt, 
oppressed this rising hope. I feared for Hubert the dawn of such 
favour as was shown to him by her whose regal hand doth hold a 
magnet which hath oftentimes caused Catholics to make shipwreck 
of their souls. And then truth doth compel me to confess my weak- 
ness. Albeit God knoweth I desired not for my true and noble 
sweetheart her Majesty’s gracious smiles, or a higher fortune than 
Providence hath by inheritance bestowed on him, a vain humane 
feeling worked in me some sort of displeasure that his younger bro- 
ther should stand in the Queen’s presence as the supposed head of 
the house of Rookwood, and no more mention made of him than if 
he had been outlawed or dead. Not that I had then reason to lay 
this error to Hubert’s door, for verily nought in Polly’s words did 
warrant such a suspicion; but my heart was sore, and my spirits 
chafed with apprehensions. God forgive me if I then did unjustly 
accuse him, and, in the retrospect of this passage in his life, do suffer 
subsequent events to cast backward shadows on it, whereby I may 
wrong him who did render to me (I write it with a softened—yea, 
God is my witness—a truly loving, albeit sorrowing, heart) a great 
service in a needful time. Oh, Hubert, Hubert! my heart acheth 
for thee. Methinks God will show thee great mercy yet, but, I fear 
me, by such means only as I do tremble to think of. 
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Wuewn we reached Seething Lane, Polly bade me be of good 
heart, for that Lady Sydney was a very affable and debonnaire lady, 
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and Sir Francis a person of toward and gentle manners, and exceed- 
ingly polite to women. We were conducted to a neat parlour, where 
my Lady Sydney was awaiting us. A more fair and accomplished 
lady is not, I ween, to be found, in England or any other country, © 
than this daughter of a great statesman, and wife at that time of 
Sir Philip Sydney, as she hath since been of my Lords Essex and 
St. Albans. Methinks the matchless gentleman, noble knight, and 
sweet writer, her first husband, who did marry her portionless, not 
like as is the fashion with so many in our days, carrying his love in 
his purse, must have needs drawn from the fair model in his own 
house the lovely pictures of beauteous women he did portray in his 
Arcadia. She greeted us with so much heartfelt politeness, and so 
tempered gay discoursing with sundry marks of delicate feeling, in- 
dicative, albeit not expressive, of a sense of my then trouble, that, 
albeit a stranger, methinks her reserved compassion and ingenious en- 
couragements served to tranquillise my discomposed mind more than 
Polly’s efforts towards the same end. She told us Lord Arundel 
had died that morning; which tidings turned my thoughts awhile to 
Lady Surrey, with many cogitations as to the issue of this event in 
her regard. 

After a short space of time, a step neared the door, and Lady Syd- 
ney smiled and said, “ Here is my father.” I had two or three times 
seen Sir Francis Walsingham in public assemblies, but his features 
were nevertheless not familiar to me. Now, after he had saluted Polly 
and me, and made inquiry touching our relatives, while he conversed 
with her on indifferent topics, I scanned his face with such careful 
industry as if in it I should read the issue of my dear father’s fate. 
Methinks I never beheld so unreadable a countenance, or one which 
bore the impress of so refined a penetration, so piercing an inquisi- 
tiveness, so keen a research into others’ thoughts, with so close a 
concealment of his own. I have since heard what his son-in-law did 
write of him, that he impoverished himself by the purchase of dear 
intelligence ; that, as if master of some invisible spring, all the secrets 
of Christendom met in his closet, and he had even a key to unlock 
the Pope’s cabinet. His mottoes are said to be video et taceo, and 
that knowledge can never be bought at too high a price. And verily 
methinks they were writ in his face, in his quick-turning eyes, his 
thin compressed lips, and his soft but resolved accents, minding one 
of steel cased in velvet. "Tis reported he can read any letter without 
breaking the seal. For mine own part, I am of opinion he can see 
through parchment, yea, peradventure, through stone walls, when 
bent on some discovery. After a few minutes he turned to me with 
a gracious smile, and said he was very glad to hear that I was a 
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young gentlewoman of great prudence, and well disposed in all re- 
spects, and that he doubted not that, if her Majesty should by his 
means show me any favour, I should requite it with such gratitude 
as should appear in all my future conduct. 

“God knoweth,” I stammered, mine eyes filling with tears, “I 
would be grateful to you, sir, if it should please you to move her Ma- 
jesty to grant my prayer, and to her Highness for the doing of it.” 

“ And how would you show such gratitude, fair Mistress Con- 
stance ?” he said, smiling in an encouraging manner. 

“ By such humble duty,” I answered, “as a poor obscure crea- 
ture can pay to her betters.” 

“ And I hope also,” he said, “that such dutifulness will involve 
no unpleasing effort, no painful constraint on your inclinations; for 
I am assured her Majesty will never desire from you any thing but 
what will well accord with your advantage in this world and in the 
next.” 

These words caused me some kind of uneasiness; but as they 
called for no answer, I took refuge in silence; only methinks my face, 
which he did seem carefully to study, betrayed anxiety. 

“ Providence,” Sir Francis then said, “doth oftentimes marvel- 
lously dispose events. What a rare instance of its gracious workings 
should be seen in your case, Mistress Constance, if what your heart 
doth secretly incline to should become a part of that dutifulness 
which you do intend to practise in future !” 

Before I had clearly apprehended the sense of his words, Lady 
Sydney said to Polly: 

“My father hath greatly commended to Sir Philip and me a 
young gentleman, which I understand, Lady Ingoldsby, to be a friend 
of yours, Mr. Hubert Rookwood, of Euston. He says the graceful- 
ness of his person, his excellent parts, his strong and subtle capacity, 
do excellently fit him to learn the discipline and garb of the times 
and court.” 

“ Ay,” then quoth Sir Francis, “he hath as large a portion of 
gifts and endowments as I have ever noticed-in one of his age, and 
T'll warrant he proves no mere vegetable of the court, springing up 
at night and sinking at noon.” 

Polly did warmly assent to these praises of Hubert, for whom 
she had always entertained a great liking; but she merrily said he 
was not gay enough for her, which abhorred melancholy as cats do 
water. 

“ Oh, fair lady,” quoth Sir Francis, “God defend we should be 
melancholy ; but verily ‘tis fitting we should be sometimes serious, 
for while we laugh all things are serious round about us. The whole 
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creation is serious in serving God and us. The holy Scriptures bring 
to our ears the most serious things in the world. All that are in 
heaven and hell are serious. Then how should we be always gay ?” 

_ Polly said—for when had she not, I pray you, somewhat to say— 
that certain things in nature had a propensity to gaiety which nought 
could quell, and instanced birds and streamlets, which never cease to 
sing and babble as long as they do live or flow. And to be serious, 
she thought, would kill her. The while this talk was ministered 
between them, my Lady Sydney, on 2 sign from her father, I ween, 
took my hand in hers, and offered to show me the garden; for the 
heat of the room, she said, was like to give me the headache. Upon 
which I rose, and followed her into a court planted with trees, and 
then on to an alley of planes strewed with gravel. As we entered it I 
perceived several persons walking towards us. When the first thought 
came into my mind who should be the tall personage in the centre, 
of hair and complexion fair, and of so stately and majestic deport- 
ment, I marvel my limbs gave not way, but my head swam, and 
a mist obscured mine eyes. Methinks, as one dreaming, I heard 
Lady Sydney say, “The Queen, Mistress Sherwood; kneel down, 
and kiss her Majesty’s hand.” Oh, in the brief moment of time 
when my lips pressed that thin white jewelled hand, what multiplied 
thoughts, resentful memories, trembling awe, and instinctive homage 
to royal greatness, met in my soul, and worked confusion in my 
brain ! 

“ Ah, mine own good Sydney!” I heard her Majesty exclaim ; 
“is this the young gentlewoman your wise father did speak of at 
Greenwich yesterday? The daughter of one Sherwood now in prison 
for Popish contumacy ?” 

“ Even so,” said Lady Sydney; “and your sacred Majesty hath 
it now in her power to show 

‘The quality of mercy is not strained— ” 


“* But droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath,’” 
interrupted the Queen, taking the words out of her mouth. “ We 
be not ignorant of those lines. Will Shakespeare hath it, 

‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown.’ 
And i’ faith we differ not from him, for verily mercy is our habit and 
the propension of our soul; but, by God, the malice and ingratitude 
of recusant traitors doth so increase, with manifold dangers to our 
person and state, that mercy to them doth turn into treason against 
ourselves, injury to religion, and an offence to God. Rise,” her Ma- 
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jesty then said to me; and as I stood before her, the colour, I ween, 
deepening in my cheeks, “ Thou hast a fair face, wench,” she cried; 
“ and if I remember aright good Mr. Secretary’s words, hast used it 
to such purpose that a young gentleman we have of late taken into 
our favour is somewhat excessive in his doting on it. Go to, go to; 
thou couldst go farther and fare worse. We ourselves are averse to 
marriage; but if a woman must needs have a husband (and that 
deep blushing betokeneth methinks thy bent thereon), she should set 
her heart wisely, and govern it discreetly.” 

“ Alas, madam!” I cried, “‘’tis not of marriage I now do think ; 
but, on my knees” (and failing again at her feet, I clasped them 
with tears), “of my father’s release; I do crave your Majesty's 
mercy.” 

“Content thee, weneh; content thee. Mr. Secretary hath ob- 
tained from us the order for that foolish man’s banishment from our 
realm.” 

“ Oh, madam !” I cried, “ God bless you!” 

Then my heart did smite me, I should with so great vehemency 
bless her who, albeit in this nearest instance pitiful to me, did so 
relentlessly deal with others; and I bethought me of Mistress Ward, 
and the ill-usage she was like to meet with. And her words touch- 
ing Hubert, and silence concerning Basil, weighed like lead on my 
soul; yet I taxed myself with folly therein, for verily at this time 
the less he was thought of, the greater should be his safety. Sir 
Francis had now approached the Queen, and I did hear her commend 
to him his garden, which she said was very neat and trim, and the 
pattern of it most quaint and fanciful. Polly did also kiss her hand, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Christopher Hatton, which accom- 
panied her Majesty, whilst she talked with Sir Francis, conversed with 
Lady Sidney. I ween my Lord Leicester and many other noblemen 
and gentlemen were also in her train, but mine eyes took scant note 
of what passed before them; the Queen herself was the only object 
I could contemplate, so marvellous did it seem I should thus have 
approached her, and had so much of her notice as she did bestow on 
me that day. And here I cannot choose but marvel how strangely 
our hearts are made. How favours to ourselves do alter the current 
of our feelings; how a near approach to those which at a distance we 
do think of with unmitigated enmity, doth soften even just resent- 
ments; and what a singular fascination doth lie in royalty for to win 
unto itself a reverence which doth obliterate memories which in com- 
mon instances should never lose their sting. 

The Queen’s barge, which had moored at the river-side of Sir 
Francis’s garden, was soon filled again with the goodly party it had 
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set down; and as it went up the stream, and I stood gazing on it, 
methought the whole scene had been a dream. 

Lady Sydney and Polly moved Sir Francis to repeat the assur-_ 
ance her Majesty had given me touching the commutation of my 
father’s imprisonment into an order of banishment. He satisfied me 
thereon, and did promise to procure for me permission to see him 
once more before his departure; which interview did take place on 
the next day; and when I observed the increased paleness of his 
face and feebleness of his gait, the pain of bidding that dear parent 
farewell equalled not the joy I felt in the hope that liberty and the 
care of those good friends to whose society he would now return, 
should prolong and cheer the remaining days of his life. Methinks 
there was some sadness in him that the issue he had so resolutely 
prepared for, and confidently looked to, should be changed to one so 
different, and that only by means of death would he have desired to 
leave the English mission; but he meekly bowed his will to that of 
God, and said in an humble manner he was not worthy of so exalted 
an end as he had hoped for, and he refused not to live if so be he 
might yet serve God in obscure and unnoticed ways. 

When I returned home after this comfortable, albeit very sad 
parting, I was too weary in body and in mind for to do aught but lie 
down for a while on a settle, and revolve in my mind the changes 
which had taken place around me. Hubert came for a brief time 
that evening; and methinks he had heard from Polly the haps at 
Seething Lane. He strove for to move me to speak of the Queen, 
and to tell him the very words she had uttered. The eager sparkling 
of his eyes, the ill-repressed smilingness of his countenance, the 
manner of his questioning, worked in me a secret anger, which caused 
the thanks I gave him for his successful dealings in my father’s be- 
half to come more coldly from mine heart than they should other- 
wise have done, albeit I strove to frame them in such kind terms as 
were befitting the great service he had rendered us. But to disguise 
my thoughts my tongue at last refused, and I burst forth: 

“ But, for all that I do thank you, Hubert, yea, and am for 
ever indebted to you, which you will never have reason, from my 
conduct and exceedingly kind sisterly love, to doubt; bear with me, 
I pray you, when I say (albeit you may think me a very foolish 
creature) that I wish you not joy, but rather for your sake do lament 
the new favour you stand in with the Queen. O Hubert, bethink 
you, ere you set your foot on the first step of that slippery ladder, 
court favour, that no man can serve two masters.” 

“ Marry,” he answered in a light manner, “by that same token 
or text, Papists can then not serve the Queen and also the Pope!” 
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There be nothing which so chilleth, or else cutteth, the heart, as 
a\jesting retort to a fervent speech. 

I hid my face on my arm to hide some tears. 

“ Constance,” he softly said, seeing me moved, “ do you weep for 

me?” 
“ Yea,” I murmured; “ God knoweth what these new friendships 
and this dangerous favour shall work in you contrary to conscience, 
truth, and virtue. Oh! Heaven shield Basil’s brother should be a 
favourite of the Queen !”’ 

“ Talk not of Basil,” he fiercely cried ; “I warrant you the day 
may be at hand when his fate shall hang on my favour with those 
who can make and mar a man, or ruin and mend his fortunes as they 
will, by one stroke of a pen !” 

“ Yea,” I replied ; “I doubt not his fortune is at their mercy. 
His soul, God be praised, their arts cannot reach.” 

“ Constance,” he then said, fixedly gazing on me, “ if you only 
love me, there is no ambition too noble, no heights of virtue too 
exalted, no sacrifices too entire, but I will aim at, aspire to, resolve 
on, at your bidding.” 

“ Love you /” I said, raising mine eyes to his, somewhat scorn- 
fully I fear, albeit not meaning it, if I judge by his sudden passion. 

“God defend,” he cried, “ I do not arrive at hating you with as 
great fervency as I have, yea, as even yet Ido love you! O Con- 
stance, if I should one day be what I do yet abhor to think of, the guilt 
thereof shall lie with you, if there be justice on earth or in heaven !” 

I shook my head, and laying my hand on his, sadiy answered : 
“T choose not to bandy words with you, Hubert, or to charge you 
with what, if I spoke the truth, would be too keen and resentful 
reproaches for your unbrotherly manner of dealing with Basil and 
me ; for it would ill become the close of this day, on which I do owe 
you, under God, my dear father’s life, to upbraid where I would fain 
only from my heart yield thanks. I pray you, let us part in peace. 
My strength is well-nigh spent, and my head acheth sorely.” 

He knelt down by my side, and whispered, ‘One word more 
before I go. You do hold in your keeping Basil’s fate and mine. 
I will not forsake the ‘hope that alone keepeth me from desperation. 
Hush! say not the word which would change me from a friend to a 
foe, from a Catholic to an apostate, from a man to a fiend. I have 
gone well-nigh into the gate of hell; a slender thread yet holds 
me back ; snap it not in twain.” 

I spoke not, for verily my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 
and a fainting sensation of a sudden came over me. I felt his 
lips pressed on my hand, and then he left me; and that night I felt 
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very ill, and for nigh unto a fortnight could by no means leave 
my bed. 

One morning, being somewhat easier, I sat up in a high-backed — 

chair, in what had once been our schoolroom; and when Muriel, who 
had been a most diligent nurse to me in that sickness, came to visit 
me, I pressed her for to tell me truly if she had heard aught of 
Basil or of Mistress Ward; for every day when I had questioned 
her thereon, she had denied all knowledge of their haps, which now 
began to work in me a suspicion she did conceal from me some mis- 
fortune, which doubt, I told her, was more grievous to me than to be 
informed what had befallen them; and so constrained her to admit 
that, albeit of Basil she had in truth no tidings which she judged to 
be favourable to our hopes, of Mistress Ward she had heard, in the 
first instance, a report, eight or ten days before, that she had been 
hung up by the hands and cruelly scourged ; which torments she was 
said, by the jailers which Mr. Lacy had spoken with, to have borne 
with exceeding great courage, saying they were the preludes of 
martyrdom, with which, by the grace of God, she hoped she should 
be honoured. Then Mr. Roper and Mr. Wells, who was now re- 
turned to London, had brought tidings the evening before that on 
the preceding day she had been brought to the bar, where, being 
asked by the judges if she was guilty of that treachery to the Queen 
and to the laws of the realm of furnishing the means by which a 
traitor of a priest had escaped from justice, she answered with a 
cheerful countenance in the affirmative ; and that she never in her life 
had done any thing of which she less repented than of the delivering 
that innocent lamb from the wolves which should have devoured 
him. 

“Oh, Muriel,” I cried, “cannot you see her dear resolved face 
and the lighting-up of her eyes, and the quick fashion of her speech, 
when she said this ?” 

“Ido picture her to myself,” Muriel answered in a low voice, 
“at all hours of the day, and marvel at mine own quietness therein. 
But I doubt not her prayers do win for me the grace of resignation. 
They sought to oblige her to confess where Mr. Watson was, but in 
vain; and therefore they proceeded to pronounce sentence upon her. 
But withal telling her that the Queen was merciful, and that if she 
would ask pardon of her Majesty, and would promise to go to church, 
she should be set at liberty; otherwise that she must look for nothing 
but certain death.” 

_ I drew a deep breath then, and said, “The issue is, then, not 
doubtful.” , 
“She answered,” Muriel said, “that as to the Queen, she had 
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never offended ber Majesty; that as to what she had done in fayour- 
ing Mr. Watson’s escape, she believed the Queen herself, if she had 
the bowels of a woman, would have done as much if she had known 
the ill-treatment he underwent; and as to going to church, she had 
for many years been convineed that it was not lawful for her so to 
do, and that she found no reason now for to change her mind, and 
would not act against her conscience; and therefore they might pro- 
ceed to the execution of the sentence pronounced against her; for 
that death for such a cause would be very welcome, and that she was 
willing to lay down not one life only, but many, if she had them, 
rather than act against her religion.” 

“ And she is then condemned to death, without any hope?” I 
said. 

Muriel remained silent. 

“ Oh, Muriel!” I cried; “it is not done? it is not over?” 

She wiped one tear that trickled down her cheek, and said, 
“Yesterday she suffered at Tyburn with a wonderful constancy and 
alacrity.” 

I hid my face in my hands; for the sight of the familiar room, of 
the chair in which she was sitting what time she took leave of us, 
of a little picture pinned to the wall, which she had gifted me with, 
moved me too much. But when I closed mine eyes, there arose 
remembrances of my journeying with her; of my foolish s es 
touching robbers ; of her motherly reproofs of my so great confidence 
and comfort in her guidance; and I was fain to seek comfort from 
her who should have needed it rather than me, but who indeed had 
it straight from heaven, and thereby could impart some share of it 
to others. 

“ Muriel,” I said, resting my tired head on her bosom, “ the day 
you say she suffered, I now mind me, I was most ill, and you tended 
me as cheerfully as if you had no grief.” 

“ Oh, ’tis no common grief,” she answered, “no casting-down 
sorrow, her end doth cause me; rather some kind of holy jealousy, 
some over-eager pining to follow her.” 

A waiting-woman then came in, and I saw her give a letter to 
Muriel, who I noticed did strive to hide it from me. But I de- 
tected it in her hand, and cried, “’Tis from Basil; how hath it 
come?” and took it from her; but trembling so much, my fingers 
could scarce untie the strings, for I was yet very unwell from my 
sickness. 

“Mr. Hodgson hath sent it,” quoth Muriel; “God yield it be 


good news !” 
Then my eyes fell on the loved writing, and read what doth follow : 
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“ Dear Heart Anp sweet Wire soon to be,—Ctod be praised, we 
are now safe in port at Calais, but have not lacked dangers in our 
voyage. But all is well, I ween, that doth end well; and I do begin 
my letter with the tokens of that good ending that mine own sweet 
love should have no fears, only much thankfulness to God whilst she 
doth read of the perils we have escaped. We carried Mr. Watson— 
Tom and I and two others—into the boat, on the evening of the day 
when I last saw you, and made for the Dutch vessel out at sea near 
the river’s mouth. The light was waning, but not yet so far gone but 
that objects were discernible ; and we had not rowed a very long time 
before we heard a splashing of oars behind us, and turning round, 
what should we see but one of the Queen’s barges, and by the float- 
ing pennon at the stern discerned her Majesty to be on board! We 
hastily turned our boat, and I my back towards the bank; threw a 
cloak over Mr. Watson, who by reason of his broken limbs, was 
lying on a mattress at the bottom of it; and Tom and the others 
feigned to be fishing. When the royal barge passed by, some one 
on board did shout, railing at us for that we did fish in the dark, 
and a storm coming up the river; and verily it did of a sudden 
begin to blow very strong. Sundry small craft were coming from 
the sea into the river for shelter; and as they did meet us, expressed 
marvel we should adventure forth, jeering us for our thinking to 
catch fish and a storm menacing. . None of us, albeit good rowers, 
were much skilled in the mariner’s art; but we commended ourselves 
to God and went onwards all the night; and when morning was 
breaking, to our unspeakable comfort we discovered the Dutch vessel 
but a few strokes distant at anchor, when, as we bethought our- 
selves nearly in safety, a huge rolling wave (for now the weather had 
waxed exceeding rough) upset our boat.” 

“© Muriel,” I exclaimed, “that night I tossed about in a high 
fever, and saw Basil come dripping wet ‘at the foot of my bed; 
I warrant you ’twas second sight.” 

“ Read on, read on,” Muriel said; “ nor delude yourself touching 
visions.” 

“Tom, the other boatman, and I being good swimmers, soon 
regained the boat, the which floated keel upwards, whereon we 
climbed, but well nigh demented were we to find that Mr. Watson 
could nowhere be seen. In desperation I plunged again into the 
sea, swimming at hazard, with difficulty buffeting the waves; when 
nearly spent I descried the good priest, and seized him in a most un- 
mannerly fashion by the collar, and dragging him along, made shift 
to regain the floating keel; and Tom, climbing to the top, waved 
high his kerchief, hoping to be seen by the Dutchman, who by good 
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hap did espy our signal. Soon had we the joy to see a boat lowered 
and advance towards us. With much difficulty it neared us, by 
reason of the fury of the waves; but, God be thanked, it did at last 
reach us; and Mr. Watson, insensible and motionless, was hoisted 
therein, and soon in safety conveyed on board the vessel. I much 
feared for his life; for, I pray you, was such a cold long bath, suc- 
ceeding to a painful exposed night, meet medicine for broken limbs, 
and the fever which doth accompany such hurts? I wot not; but 

yet, God be praised, he is now in the hospital of a monastery in this 

town, well tended and cared for, and the leeches do assure me like to 

do well. Thou mayst think, sweetheart, that after seeing him safely 

stowed in that good lodgment, I waited not for to change my clothes 

or break my fast, before I went to the church; and on my knees 

blessed the Almighty for His protection, and hung a thank-offering on 

to our Lady’s image; for I warrant you, when I was fishing for Mr. 

Watson in that raging sea, I missed not to put up Hail Marys as 

fast as I could think them, for beshrew me if I had breath to spare 

for to utter. I do now pen this letter at my good friend Mr. Wells’s 

brother’s, and Tom will take it with him to London, and Mr. Hodgson 

convey it to thee.—Thy affectionate and humble obedient (albeit in- 

tending to lord it over thee some coming day) servant and lover, 

“ Basit Rooxwoop. 

“‘ Oh, how the days do creep till I be out of my wardship! Me- 
thinks I do feel somewhat like Mrs. Helen Ingoldsby, who doth hate 
patience, she saith, by reason that it doth always keep her waiting. 
I would not be patient, sweet one, I fear, if impatience would carry 
me quicker to thy dear side.” 

“ Well,” said Muriel, sweetly smiling when I had finished read- 
ing this comfortable letter, “the twain which we have accompanied 
this past fortnight with our thoughts and prayers have both, God be 
praised, escaped from a raging sea into a safe harbour, albeit not of 
the same sort,—the one earthly, the other heavenly. Oh, but I am 
very glad, dear Constance, thou art spared a greater trial than hath 
yet touched thee!” and so pure a joy beamed in her eyes, that me- 
thought no one more truly fulfilled that bidding, “to rejoice with such 
as rejoice, as well as to weep with such as weep.” 

This letter of my dear Basil hastened my recovery; and three 
days later, having received an invitation thereunto, I went to visit 
the Countess of Surrey, now also of Arundel, at Arundel House. 
The trouble she was in by reason of her grandfather’s death, and of 
my Lady Lumley’s, who had preceded her father to the grave, ex- 
ceeded any thing she had yet endured. The earl her husband con- 
tinued the same hard usage towards her, and never so much as came 
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to visit her at that time of her affliction, but remained in Norfolk, 
attending to his sports of hunting and the like. Howsoever, as he 
had satisfied her uncles, Mr. Francis and Mr. Leonard Dacre, Mr. 
James Labourn, and also Lord Mountague, and his own sister Lady- 
Margaret Sackville, and likewise Lord Thomas and Lord William 
Howard, his brothers, that he put not in any doubt, albeit words to 
that effect had once escaped him, the validity of his marriage, she, 
with great wisdom and patience, and prudence very commendable in 
one of her years, being destitute of any fitting place to dwell in, re- 
solved to return to his house in London. At the which at first he 
seemed not a little displeased, but yet took no measures for to drive 
her from it. And in the ordering of the household and care of his 
property, manifested the same zeal, and obtained the same good 
results, as she had procured whilst she lived at Kenninghall. Me- 
thought she had waxed older by some years, not weeks, since I had 
seen her, so staid and composed had become the fashion of her speech 
and of her carriage. She conversed with me on mine own troubles 
and comforts, and the various and opposite haps which had befallen 
me; which I told her served to strengthen in me my early thinking, 
that sorrows are oftentimes so intermixed with joys, that our lives do 
more resemble variable April days than the cloudless skies of June, 
or the dark climate of winter. 

Whilst we did thus discourse, mine eyes fell on a quaint piece of 
work in silk and silver, which was lying on a table, as if lately un- 
folded. Lady Arundel smiled in a somewhat sad fashion, and said : 

“T warrant thou art curious, Constance, to examine that piece of 
embroidery ; and verily, as regards the hands which hath worked it, 
and the kind intent with which it was wrought, a more notable one 
should not easily be found. Look at it, and see if thou canst read 
the ingenious meaning of it.” 

This was the design therein executed with exceeding great neat- 
ness and beauty: there was a tree framed, whereon two turtle- 
doves sat, on either side one, with this difference, that by that on the 
right hand there were two or three green leaves remaining, by the 
other none at all—the tree on that side being wholly bare. Over the 
top of the tree were these words, wrought in silver: “ Amoris sorte 
pares.” At the bottom of the tree, on the side where the first turtle- 
dove did sit by the green leaves, these words were also embroidered : 
“‘ Hee ademptum,” with an anchor under them. On the other side, 
under the other dove, were these words, in like manner wrought : 
“Tila peremptum,” with pieces of broken board underneath. 

“ See you what this doth mean?” the countess asked. 
“ Nay,” I answered; “my wit is herein at fault.” 
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“ You will,” she said, “ when you know whence this gift comes to 
me. Methought, save by a few near to me in blood, or by marriage 
connected, and one or two friends,—thou, my Constance, being the 
chiefest,—I was unknown to all the world; but a sad royal heart 
having had notice, in the midst of its own sore griefs, how the earl 
my husband doth, through évil counsel, absent and estrange himself 
from me, partly to comfort, and partly to show her love to one she 
once thought should be her daughter-in-law, for a token thereof 
she sent me this gift, contrived by her own thinking, and wrought 
with her own hands. Those two doves do represent herself and me. 
On my side an anchor and a few green leaves (symbols of hope) show 
I may yet flourish, because my lord is alive; though by reason of his 
absence and unkindness, I mourn as a lone turtle-dove. But the bare 
boughs and broken boards on her side signify that her hopes are 
wholly wrecked by the death of the duke, for whom she doth mourn 
without hope of comfort or redress.” 

The pathetic manner in which Lady Arundel made this speech 
moved me almost to tears. 

“Tf Philip,” she said, “doth visit me again at any time, I will 
hang up this ingenious conceit where he should see it. Methinks it 
will recall to him the past, and move him: to show me kindness. 
Help me, Constance,” she said, after a pause, “for to compose such 
an answer as my needle can express, which shall convey to this royal 
prisoner both thanks, and somewhat of hope also, albeit not of the 
sort she doth disclaim.” 

I mused for a while, and then with a pencil drew a pattern of a 
like tree to that of the Scottish Queen’s design; and the dove which 
did typify the Countess of Arundel, I did represent fastened to the 
branch, whereon she sat and mourned, by many strings wound round 
her heart, and tied to the anchor of an earthly hope, whereas the one 
which was the symbol of the forlorn royal captive did spread her 
wings towards the sky, unfettered by the shattered relics strewn at 
her feet. Lady Arundel put her arm round my neck, and said she 
liked well this design; and bade me for to pray for her, that the in- 
visible strings, which verily did restrain in her heavenward motions, 
should not always keep her from soaring thither where only true joys 
are to be found. 

During some succeeding weeks I often visited her, and we 
wrought together at the same frame in the working of this design, 
which she had set on hand by a cunning artificer from the rough 
pattern I had drawn. Much talk the while was ministered between 
us touching religion, which did more and more engage her thoughts ; 
Mr. Bayley, a Catholic gentleman who belonged to the earl her hus- 
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band, and whom she did at that time employ to carry relief to sick 
and poor persons, helping her greatly therein, being well instructed 
himself, and haunting such priests as did reside secretly in London 
at that time. . 

About the period when Basil was expected to return, my health 
was again much affected, not so sharply as before, but a weakness 
and failing of strength did show the effects of such sufferings as I 
had endured. Hubert’s behaviour did tend at that time for to keep 
me in great uneasiness. When he came to the house, albeit he spake 
but seldom to me, if we ever were alone he gave sundry hints of a 
persistent: hope and a possible desperation, mingled with vague 
threats, which disturbed me more than can be thought of. Methinks 
Kate, Polly, and Muriel held council touching my health; and thence 
arose a very welcome proposal, from my Lady Tregony, that I should 
visit her at her seat in Norfolk, close on the borders of Suffolk, 
whither she had retired since Thomas Sherwood’s death. Polly, who 
had a good head and a good heart, albeit too light a mind, forecasted 
the comfort it should be to Basil and me, when he returned, to be so 
near neighbours until we were married (which could not be before 
some months after he came of age), that we could meet every day ; 
Lady Tregony’s seat being only three miles distant from Euston. 
They wrote to him thereon; and when his answer came, the joy he 
expressed was such that nothing could be greater. And on a fair 
day in the spring, when the blossoms of the pear- and apple-trees 
were showing on the bare branches, even as my hopes of coming joys 
did bud afresh after long pangs of separation, I rode from London, 
by slow journeys, to Banham Hall; and amidst the sweet silence of 
rural scenes, quiet fields, and a small but convenient house, where I 
was greeted with maternal kindness by one in whom age retained the 
warmth of heart of youth, I did regain so much strength and good 
looks, that when, one day, a horseman, when [ least thought of it, 
rode to the door, and I turned white and red in turns, speechless with 
delight, perceiving it to be Basil, he took me by both hands, looked 
into my face, and cried : 

“ Hang the leeches! Suffolk air was all thou didst need, for all 
they did so fright me.” 

“ Norfolk air, I pray you,” quoth my Lady Tregony, smiling. 

“ Nay, nay,” quoth Basil. “It doth blow over the border from 
Suffolk.” 

“ Happiness, leastways, bloweth thence,” I whispered. 

“Yea,” he answered; for he was not one for to make long 
speeches. 

But, ah me! the sight of him was a cure to all mine ailments. 
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Suints of the Desert. 
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No. VIL. 


1. A careless brother said to Abbot Antony, “ Pray for me.” 
The old man made answer: I shall not pity thee, nor will the 
Highest, unless thou hast pity on thyself, and makest prayer to God. 


2. Abbot Arsenius used to say: I have often had to repent of 
speaking; never of keeping silence. 


8. Abbot Theodore said: If God impute to us our negligences 
when we pray, and our distractions when we sing, we cannot be saved. 


4. Abbot Pastor said: One man is at rest and prays; another is 
sick and gives thanks; a third ministers cheerfully to them both. 
They are three; but their work and their merit is one. 


5. A brother said to Abbot Sisoi: “ What must I do to keep 
my heart ?” 

The old man made answer: Look to your tongue first, for it is 
nearest to the door. 


6. Abbot Abraham said: Passions live eyen in the saints here 
below; but they are chained. 


7. Abbot John said to his brother, “I do not like working; I 
wish to be in peace, and to serve God without break, like an angel ;” 
and he set off to the desert. 

In a week’s time he returned, and knocked at his brother's door, 
saying, “I am John.” 

His brother answered, “ No, you are not; for John is an angel. 
He insisted, “ Yes, but I am John.” 

His brother opened to him, saying, “ If you are a man, why don’t 


you work? If you are an angel, what do you knock for?” 
J. H. N. 
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Hapoleon the Chird’s Pistory of Julius Cwsar. 


ImperiAt authors are of rare occurrence, for kings and princes are 
loath to enter the lists with their subjects in a contest where they 
may easily be worsted. The art of writing and the art of governing 
are distinct; and those who have done both well have certainly been 
the most distinguished men of their time. Of these Julius Cesar 
himself is a remarkable example. His discourses prove that he 
might have risen by eloquence if he had not risen by arms; and 
his Commentaries on the Gallic and the Civil War are marked with 
that luminous precision which genius only can impress. Cicero, Sue- 
tonius, and Tacitus praised his style; and Niebuhr recommends stu- 
dents of Latin to read his compositions again and again. Marcus Au- 
relius, two centuries after him, was a philosopher on the throne, and 
embodied the maxims of the Stoics in twelve books, which have come 
down to us. The times in which Charlemagne lived were unfavour- 
able to literary toil; yet his Capitulars are an admirable monument 
of legislative wisdom in a barbarous age. The letters of Henry IV. 
of France are full of fire; and though he did not aim at literary 
distinction, they class him with the best writers of his day. The 
memoirs written by Louis XIV. are in the elevated style common 
during his reign, and supply a practical comment on the system of 
government which he is said to have summed up in the words, L’état, 
c'est mot. 

But neither Henry IV. nor Louis XIV. submitted their works to 
the judgment of their contemporaries. It was reserved for Frederick 
the Great of Prussia to acquire on the throne, after an interval of 
many ages, celebrity as an author in the ordinary sense of the word. 
While raising a German province to a great European power, and 
braving the most formidable alliance in arms against him, he found 
time to write a large number of works in prose and verse, in which 
he combated the precepts of Macchiavelli, which in practice he often 
followed ; and, after the example of the Emperor Julian in his Neo- 
Platonic writings, laboured to undermine the Christian religion. 

The proclamations of Napoleon I. to his army, his speeches 
addressed to the Council of State, his voluminous correspondence, 
and the notes he dictated in the camp and at St. Helena, distinguish 
him as a writer of great ability. Curt, vigorous, and full of apo- 
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thegm, his hasty letters evince a mind constantly at work, and a 
decision of character well fitted to command and overawe. 

It is not since his rise to power that Napoleon IIT. has first 
appeared in the arena as a literary athlete. From his youth he has 
applied to study, and has .often, like Julius Cesar, concealed his 
research and deep designs under a show of frivolity. In 1836 he 
published at Zurich a Manual of Artillery, which competent judges 
highly approved; and at an earlier period, Réveries Politiques; a 
Projet de Constitution; Deux Mots & M. de Chateaubriand sur la 
Duchesse de Berri, in verse ; and Considérations politiques et militaires 
sur La Suisse. The Opposition journals of the day applauded these 
publications, and affirmed, not without truth, that they showed an 
able head and a strong character ; that the author was plainly a man 
who had studied patiently, and had an intimate knowledge of the 
events, the tendencies, and the wants of his age. During his im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Ham, he composed an address to the 
manes of the Emperor, a treatise on firelocks; some historic frag- 
ments, in which he traced the fall of the Stuarts; another work on 
Switzerland; and a reply to M. de Lamartine on some attacks he 
had made on the Consulate and Empire; and a project for the 
extinction of pauperism in France. He sent articles also to various 
journals, and took part in the Dictionary of Conversation. 

It is therefore with no unpractised hand that the Emperor has 
undertaken a bolder task and a higher theme. History, poetry, 
military tactics and mechanics, government and social progress 
had, long before he wore the imperial purple, been his study and 
pastime. His reading had been precisely that which now best fits 
him to inculeate his favourite theories under the form of an elaborate 
and brilliant history of a personage and period long past. The 
biography itself is such as almost to disarm criticism. However 
earnestly we may reject the principle on which it is based, and the 
lesson it is intended to teach, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
it is a remarkable work, and one which, if it had been written by a 
private scholar, would have made his reputation. With lively and 
elegant narration it combines sweep of view; with minute scholar- 
ship and close definition it unites those large generalisations without 
which historical details perplex and fatigue; and, unlike the Prince 
of Macchiavelli, the real intention of which is still matter of debate, 
its under-current is always clear. The Jdces Napoléoniennes gleam 
every where through the transparent drapery. In the History they 
are taught as in a parable; in the Preface they are plainly avowed. 

It seems almost needless to observe, that the fact of composing 
a work in which two distinct objects are kept persistently in view 
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implies no ordinary degree of self-control and grasp of thought. To 
be always endeavouring to establish a difficult and controverted posi- 
tion without for a moment losing sight ofthe exigencies of the bio- 
graphy in hand—to be invariably making Cesar a type of Napoleon, ° 
and his power a symbol of the Bonaparte dynasty, without forgetting 
the ring his hero wore and the tie of his flowing sash—is nothing less 
than to be at the same time historian and philosopher. 

The thesis, then, which the Emperor with great subtlety and 
pliancy of brain labours to prove is, that when Providence raises up 
such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, or Napoleon, it is to trace out the 
path in which nations ought to follow, to impress the signet of their 
genius on a new era, and accomplish the work of centuries in a few 
years. ‘ Happy,” he says, “are the people who understand and 
obey them! Woe to those who disregard and oppose them! They 
act like the Jews ; they crucify their Messiah !” 

We cannot but be thankful to his Majesty for thus frankly stat- 
ing his design; but we also feel bound to protest against it, both on — 
political and religious grounds. However great may be the services 
which a citizen renders to his country, we do not believe that a 
nation does well in placing unlimited power in his hands. All the 
wisest men of modern times concur in thinking that irresponsible 
government lodged in an autocrat is dangerous to society, and ad- 
verse to the general interests. The happiest and safest rule is that 
in which legitimate monarchy is combined with a national repre- 
sentation, wherein clergy, nobles, and people each take their part. 
An empire based on democracy may be very well fitted to curb the 
turbulent spirits of the French at the present moment; but it ought 
not to be held up as a model for future imitation, nor even be com- 
pared with a constitution which, like ours, gives full scope to the 
moral and mental energies of every class of the community. This is 
our political objection: now for the religious one. 

A fatal error seems involved in associating, as Louis Napoleon 
does, such names as Cesar, Charlemagne, and the first Bonaparte ; 
because the point of contact between them on which he insists is their 
intellectual greatness, their military prowess. In other respects they 
differed widely. Cesar wasa Pagan; Napoleon a child of the French 
Revolution, to whom the Catholic faith was an after-thought. 
Charlemagne, on the contrary, was a Christian prince, a civiliser on 
Christian principles, and a benefactor to the Holy See. In France, 
multitudes regard him as a saint, and his festival is observed on the 
28th of January; for he was canonised by (the antipope) Pascal III. 
His conquests were in the interests of humanity and religion, and he 
ought not to be confounded with generals, however illustrious, who 
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were guided simply by ambition and worldly policy. Why should 
we repose blind confidence in the predestined leaders and rulers of 
mankind, if genius be their only, or their chief claim on our respect ? 
What is hero-worship but the worship of force, power, and success ? 
What is this theory on whieh Carlyle has vindicated so many doubtful 
reputations worth, if weighed in the balances of the Sanctuary? Is 
“ Frederick the Great” to be taken as equivalent to “ Frederick the 
Good”? Are intellectual attributes to be exalted above moral in 
those whom we venerate and follow? If so, we might become wor- 
shippers of, Antichrist, and are even now preparing his way. He 

too will call himself Messiah. 

The parallel between Julius Cesar and Napoleon Bonaparte is 
obvious, and has often been drawn out, though never so elaborately - 
as in the present work, nor with the same design. Schlosser, for 
example, in his Universal History, has sketched it in pointed lan- 
guage, and shown how both heroes arose out of a distracted republic, 
in which rival factions enfeebled the administration,—how both as 
generals occupied a province with unlimited power, were at the head 
of valorous armies, and were men of superior understanding, despe- 
rate resolves, and, under some circumstances, of fearful cruelty ; how 
both behaved as despots with the show of democratic principles, and 
obtained a complete hold over their followers in arms by victory, 
carnage, and plunder. 

If France is bound, as the Emperor would have us believe, to 
recognise in his uncle a divine mission, with a reversion of its homage 
to the nephew now seated on the throne, it is singular that almost 
all the Frenchmen of distinguished ability and reputation should 
persist in standing aloof from his court. They at least, though 
their minds are capacious, cannot grasp the leading idea of his Pre- 
face, cannot discover the messiahship of the murderer of the Duc 
d’Enghien, nor interpret the retreat from Moscow as a mark of the 
favourite of Heaven. The intellect of the country is ranged chiefly 
on the side of the Orleanists; the religious-minded in general sym- 
pathise with the fallen Bourbons. The Emperor feels deeply his 
estrangement from persons like Thiers, Guizot, Montalembert, La- 
martine, and Arago; and alludes to the privation in a very effective 
passage, in which he apologises for Cesar in his having been driven 
to enlist in his service unworthy followers of the stamp of Clodius 
and Vatinius. 

The plan of Louis Napoleon’s history resembles in some degree 
that of Macaulay’s History of England from the accession of James II, 
As the English historian found it necessary to fill an introductory 
volume with an account of the gradual formation of our manners, 
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laws, and polity from the earliest times, and to widen the historic 
stream as it flows nearer to the time of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
so the biographer of Cesar traces, through more than two hundred 
and fifty pages, the line of Roman Kings, Dictators, Tribunes, and’ 
Decemviri, down to the dictatorship of Sylla, in order to place his 
readers in a position to judge accurately of the state of affairs at the 
time when his great character appears on the stage. 

In reviewing the period of kingly reign from Romulus to Tar- 
quin the Proud, the Emperor prefaces his survey with a quotation 
from Montesquieu, in which the subsequent greatness of Rome is 
ascribed mainly to the fact of all its earlier rulers having been men_of 
remarkable ability. Nowhere else, indeed, do we find in history an 
uninterrupted series of such statesmen and military commanders, if 
popular annals be true. But if the labours of Arnold and Niebuhr 
have with reason damaged the authority of Livy and Dionysius re- 
' specting them, if the five first of the seven kings of Rome are mythi- 
cal personages, and half their exploits fabulous, then the force of 
the Emperor’s favourite argument, though supported by Montesquieu, 
is weakened, and he has done wisely in not lingering too long on 
such insecure ground, Even in this early part of the work allusions 
to his own policy frequently start forth, and give a singular piquancy 
to ancient records unused to be treated so familiarly by a great 
potentate. He speaks of the polytheism of the Romans as an instru- 
ment of civilisation, but above all of government; and appears to think 
that the patricians, whose power was growing fast, used the gods 
as a means of cajoling the multitude, though it may well be doubted 
whether they were not equally deluded themselves. Those who are 
duped dupe others most successfully, because they are sincere in their 
delusions. The morals of the people at this time were, if we may 
credit Plutarch, comparatively pure; and there is therefore the more 
reason for believing that all classes retained some religious faith. 
It is only when, as in the days of the Roman emperors, a nation 
has abandoned itself to every species of refined corruption, that the 
higher and lower ranks alike become pervaded with infidelity, and 
distrust every thing but sense and time. Romulus offered his spolia 
opima to Jupiter Feretrius; and the Decii—father, son, and grand- 
son—three centuries before Augustus, devoted their lives as a pro- 
pitiation to the gods, and died in the thickest of the fight.* The 
idolatrous superstition of the Roman aristocracy, from Romulus to 
Fabius, is apparent in every page of history. 

The regal government of Rome fell, aceording to Louis Napoleon, 


* B.C. 341, B.C, 295, B.C. 279. 
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because its hour was come; the mission of its kings was accom- 
plished; its “providential term” had arrived; and, having ceased 
to be useful to the cause of civilisation, it fell as destiny had decided. 
So long as the genius of force and imagination was needful to over- 
awe the public mind, Tarquins continued to govern; when the inter- 
ests of mankind required the freer play of thought and action among 
the people, they were set aside. Thus in all lands society moulds, 
reforms, improves itself, under Fate which is not blind, but that 
all-seeing Fate which we call Providence. Such is the Emperor's 
«view. 

The organising faculty which has made our author master of 
France, and the habit of empire which has ensued, evidently help 
him in his present task. He catches admirably the spirit of ancient 
institutions, and estimates the value of laws with the sagacity of an 
experienced statesman. His position renders his pages intensely 
interesting: a Caesar comments on Cesar; a republican Emperor 
analyses a mighty Republic, and describes with ease and force the 
long struggles between the Patrician and Plebeian orders down to 
837 z.c. Glimpses of Paris are lighted up at every turn in the 
streets of old Rome; and while scholars and archeologists revel in 
the details of the comitia, the agrarian law, and the geography of 
Latium and Samnium, a substratum of Napoleonic philosophy rivets 
the attention of the general reader. 

There is one moral and political lesson frequently inculcated by 
the Emperor, which ought not to be too readily accepted. He com- 
plains that the constitutional privileges enjoyed by subjects in the 
present day engender sad distrust of their rulers, and raise it into a 
principle. In Rome, on the contrary, the principle, he says, was to 
trust. He teaches submission to those whom Providence has spe- 
cially commissioned to govern, and his counsel is, under certain con- 
ditions, agreeable to the highest authority of all; but it must not be 
admitted so far as to blind us to the value of that control which a 
well-instructed people may properly exercise over the decrees of their 
head. The author, indeed, in one passage is candid enough to allow 
that “absolute power, whether it belongs to one man, or a class of 
individuals, finishes always by being equally dangerous to him or 
them who exercise it.” What an admission from such a source! 

The wars of the Republic with the Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls, 
and King Pyrrhus are sketched boldly by the Emperor’s hand, and 
lead him to survey the glory or decline, the resources and aims, of 
those nations whose shores were bathed by the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and which were about to be subdued and broken in pieces 
by the kingdom strong as iron, Egypt and Gaul, Carthage and 
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Sidon, Greece, Spain, Illyria, and Venetia, pass before him; and the 
remembrance of the greatness and prosperity of several extinct mari- 
time states inspires him with “the natural wish that henceforth the 
jealousy of the great Powers may no longer prevent the East from ~ 
shaking off the dust of twenty centuries, and from being born again 
to life and civilisation.” 

The picture given by the death-struggle between Rome and 
Carthage in the three Punic wars is very striking. The Cartha- 
ginians were already a fallen people—fallen by reason of their in- 
human superstition, the effeminacy of their nobles, intestine factions, 
and a mertenary army. Their rule over the waves was near its term, 
for Rome was soon to be the mistress of sea and land. Their ruin 
was delayed by the genius of Hannibal, whose valorous retention of 
his ground in the enemy’s country during sixteen years awakens 
the Emperor’s sympathy, and gives occasion to some of his best 
writing. 

The destruction of Carthage was followed by the sedition of the 
Gracchi. They were the champions of the people, and proclaimed 
deadly war against the rapacity and luxury of the great. But the 
Republic was doomed, and neither the Gracchi nor Marius could 
save it. Asiatic manners and Carthaginian vice had dispelled the 
last traces of primitive simplicity. The lords of the soil were the 
slaves of corruption; and “it might be said,” to use the author's 
words, “that there existed at Rome an aristocracy without nobility, 
and a democracy without people.” Old institutions ceased to re- 
strain the wayward passions of the multitude; oligarchy and demo- 
cracy in rival factions deluged the streets of the capital with blood ; 
and selfish leaders occupied the fair fields of Italy with armed hosts. 
Sylla and Marius by their rivalry tore the entrails of the state; and 
the former, by his barbarous cruelty and absolute dictatorship, pre- 
pared the way for a larger-minded and more moderate ruler. In 
depicting the distracted condition of society at the time he rose, the 
imperial writer deepens his colours, so as to throw out more promi- 
nently the figure of his hero, and lead the minds of his readers to 
the parallel implied between the Roman Republic at that period and 
the French in 1798 and 1848, when his uncle and himself, like a 
second and third Cesar, came to restore “ order and repose;” to re- 
ceive from the hands of a “ trusting and passionate democracy” dic- 
tatorial power; to “embrace collectively the hopes and interests” of 
all classes; to raise themselves “above vulgar passions;” to unite 
in themselves “the essential qualities and just ideas of each of their 
predecessors, avoiding their faults as well as their errors;” to join 
“ greatness of soul and love of the people” with “the military genius 
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of great generals and the strong sentiments of the Dictator in favour 
of order and the hierarchy.” It is impossible to read the long para- 
graph in which Cesar’s mission is described* without calling to mind 
the struggles between the Gironde and the Montagne; the rise of the 
Chouans in arms; the allies on the frontiers of France; the cruelties 
of Robespierre ; and the overthrow of the feeble Directory by General 
Bonaparte. Nor can we, in perusing it, forget how, in 1848, when 
Louis Napoleon rose to the Presidency, France was well-nigh re- 
duced to anarchy by socialists and republicans, to say nothing of 
Legitimist and Orleanist parties. 

Thus Ceesar comes upon the scene—a saviour of society, a pro- 
vidential hero, at the age of eighteen. The penetrating eye of Sylla 
had detected him in the crowd, and by persecution pointed him out 
to public attention. He consented with reluctance to let him live, 
and exclaimed to those who interceded for him, “ Well, be it so; 
you will it; but know that he whose pardon you demand will one 
day ruin the party of the great for which we have fought together ; 
for, trust me, there are several Mariuses in this young man.” “ And 
Sylla,” writes Louis Napoleon, “had judged truly: many Mariuses, 
in effect, had met together in Caesar—Marius, the great captain, but 
with a larger military genius; Marius, the enemy of the oligarchy, 
but without hatred and without cruelty; Marius, in a word, no longer 
the man of a faction, but the man of his age.” 

All the art of the limner is employed in drawing the portrait of 
this remarkable young man,—a scion of the Julia gens, “ of ancient 
origin and late renown.” The part which his mother Aurelia, a woman 
of severe morals, took in his education is particularly noticed ; and to 
her tender and virtuous influence much of his subsequent success is 
ascribed. His personal advantages, his features, voice, gestures, 
dress, and habits, are minutely detailed, till he stands before us like 
a living thing. “There were found,” we are told, “in Cesar, both 
physically and morally, two natures rarely united in the same person. 
He joined an aristocratic delicacy of body to the muscular constitu- 
tion of the warrior; the love of luxury and the arts to a passion for 
military life: in a word, he allied the elegance of manner which se- 
duces with the energy of character which commands.” 

A history written with any purpose beyond that of relating facts 
is seldom accurate. The author's private views are almost sure to 
warp his statements. The Emperor has at his command all the re- 
sources of ancient lore; and the foot-notes in his volume are sufficient 
to prove what good use he has made of them. A hundred learned 
men are at his bidding; and antiquarians in distant lands are proud 

* Liv, i, ch, vi. 8. ¢ Liv, ii, ch, i, 1, 
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of being invited to offer him the slightest assistance. But with all 
this, the object he has steadily in view is so patent that, judging 
from the first part of his work now before us, we may well be scep- 
tical as to the truth of the portrait he will give of Cesar, from the - 
opening to the close of his career. That it will be a fine picture, and 
drawn by a master-hand, there can be no doubt; but the question 
is, whether it will convey a correct impression of the original. Cesar 
is with him a demigod. He makes the most of his nobler features, 
and throws into shade the grosser and meaner traits in his character. 
The memoir, which reaches for the present as far as Cicero’s exile, 
is througliout an elaborate defence of Cesar; and as the hero him- 
self used to bring his hair forward to the front of his head in order 
to conceal his baldness, so his biographer is careful on every occasion 
to smooth over his defects, and assign a lofty purpose to low actions. 
The boundless profligacy of the great Triumvir will be matter of no 
surprise to those who know the depths of pagan degradation before 
the True Light appeared; but they do not forget that all heathen 
were not equally immoral, and they are well aware that excesses 
such as Cesar indulged in cannot but vitiate the entire man. No 
high tone of morality pervades the book; it glorifies one who, with 
a prodigal and capricious disposition, was thrown on troubled and 


godless times; who grasped eagerly at power; who “would rather 


have been first among savages than second at Rome ;” who scrupled 


not to employ any means that served his end; who, with all his 
grandeur, was selfish, and made even the welfare of the community 
subservient to his own aggrandisement, pleasure, and restless energy. 
The History of Julius Cesar makes towering intellect and expe- 
diency excuses for every thing; and though it will not permanently 
change men’s estimate of his character, its influence on the minds of 
youth will, we believe, be decidedly baneful. 

Let us now follow in a cursory manner the measured march of 
the historian during one-and-forty years of Cesar’s life. 

He was born at Rome 100 years before Christ, and was nephew 
of Marius. The month of July, in which he had his birth, has borne 
his name 1900 years. His boyhood gave promise of extraordinary 
talent, and he early became an author. His gracious address and 
affability were beyond his age, and gained him the affection of the 
people. His habits were temperate; and when proscribed by Sylla, 
and taking refuge at the court of the King of Bithynia, he knew 
how to moderate his pleasures amid all the seductions of eastern 
society. After his return to Rome on the death of Sylla, he again 
quitted Italy, for his presence there was useless to his cause and 
irksome to himself. It is often advantageous to political men to 
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disappear for a time from the scene; so he took ship for Rhodes in 
his twenty-fourth year, and was taken by pirates. They demanded 
a heavy ransom, which he obtained; was released, and fulfilled the 
promise he had laughingly made his rough hosts, that he would 
return and crucify them. Having completed his studies, he waged 
war on his own account in Asia, came back to Rome, and was made 
Pontiff and Military Tribune. He was now twenty-six, and he con- 
tinued to hold these high offices till Pompey and Crassus were elected 
Consuls. For sixty-three years Italy had been a prey to intestine 
convulsions. “The Republic,” as Sallust says, “wounded and sick, 
had need of repose, no matter at what price.” “The property,” 
writes Louis Napoleon, “the life even of each citizen, was at the 
mercy of the stronger. The people had lost the right of appeal and 
their legitimate share in the elections; the poor the distribution of 
wheat; the tribuneship its secular privileges; and the influential 
order of the Knights their political and financial importance.” 

In this state of things, the consulship of Pompey and Crassus 
presented no obstacle to Ceesar’s ambition. He was bolder and more 
energetic than the one, and less wavering than the other. In his 
thirty-second year he became questor, and was admitted to the 
Senate. He pronounced a funeral oration on the death of his young 
bride Cornelia, departed for Spain,—where he acted as the preetor’s 
delegate,—and on his return married Pompeia, the kinswoman of 
Pompey and grand-daughter of Sylla. This alliance strengthened 
his influence, and honours multiplied fast. At thirty-three he was 
chosen Curator of the Appian Way, and spent much of his own 
fortune in maintaining the highways ; at thirty-five he obtained the 
post of Curule Addile, and celebrated the Roman games with great 
pomp. At the feast of Cybele he sent into the arena 320 pairs of 
gladiators. He was in his thirty-sixth year when he was appointed 
Judex Questionis, and undertook the prosecution of the sicarii, who 
committed all sorts of robbery and murder. 

The getting-up of the History is almost perfect; yet we must 
pause to notice one defect. The writer gives in the margin the date 
from the building of Rome, but not, as is usual, the corresponding 
year before Christ. He omits likewise the age of his hero, which, in 
a biography of any length, should stand in the margin of every page. 
This constant memorial adds greatly to the instruction and pleasure 
of the reader. 

Meanwhile—to resume our epitome—conspiracies against the 
Senate were frequent, and the difficulty of forming a new party con- 
sisted in the rising man’s being compelled to associate with him 
persons of despicable antecedents. It was a time of transition, when 
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the leader was equally embarrassed by friends and foes; by those 
who resisted all changes, and those who applauded every innovation 
and encouraged every act of violence. Cesar steered between these 
rocks. He raised the popular standard, but purified it,—unlike the 
Gracchi, who had stained it with blood and compromised it by 
revolts.* 

The application of all this to the Bonapartes is easy and obvious ; 
and when seen in the original, it is a comment on the opening para- 
graph of the Emperor’s Preface, in which he lays down emphatically 
the requirements of history. ‘ Historic truth,” he says, “ ought to 
be no léss sacred than religion. If the precepts of faith raise our 
souls above the interests of this world, the lessons of history, in their 
turn, inspire us with the love of the beautiful and the just, and the 
hatred of whatever presents an obstacle to the progress of humanity. 
These lessons, to be profitable, require certain conditions, It is neces- 
sary that the parts be produced with a rigorous exactness ; that the 
changes, political or social, be analysed philosophically, that the ex- 
citing interest of the details of the lives of public men should not 
divert attention from the political part they played, or cause us to 
forget their providential mission.” 

When Cesar was thirty-seven, he “received a brilliant proof of 
the popularity he enjoyed.” He was chosen sovereign pontiff, which 
function, being for life, gave great influence, and was justly con- 
sidered one of the most important dignities in the Republic. While 
soliciting the office Cesar wrote an extensive treatise on augural 
law, and another on astronomy, and some recent discoveries in that 
science made by the Alexandrian school. He was overwhelmed 
with debts; and on the day of the election, embracing his mother, 
he said: “To-day thou wilt see me grand pontiff or a fugitive.” 
His success was great; he obtained “more votes in the tribes of his 
adversaries than they had in all the tribes put together; and in 
consequence of his elevation, he took a mansion in the Via Sacra, 
and lived more sumptuously than ever. He built himself also a 
superb villa on the lake of Nemi. 

The part which he played in the matter of Catiline’s conspiracy 
for the destruction of Rome is treated by the Emperor in a manner 
which Cicero would have highly disapproved. His Majesty contrasts 
the “ noble language” of the high pontiff, in defending Catiline, with 
the declamatory speeches of the great Roman orator. He gives at 
length the earnest address in the Senate, which brought upon Cesar 
the suspicion of being an accomplice in Catiline’s plot, and caused 
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the knights to draw their swords upon him, in spite of his being 
pontiff and pretor-elect. He is convinced that the conduct of 
Cicero and of the Senate in executing the accused cannot be justi- 
fied ; that the laws were broken, when they should have been scrupu- 
lously observed; that Czsar was no party to the conspiracy; and 
that events proved the truth of his words: “If even the greatest 
criminals are too severely dealt with, the heinousness of their offence 
is lost in the severity of their sentence.” 

‘Chosen preetor at the age of thirty-eight, Cesar placed his influ- 
ence more and more at the service of Pompey; he caused extra- 
ordinary honours to be decreed to the conqueror of Mithridates, and 
reserved for him the dedication of the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol. By this means he strengthened his favour with the popular 
party, whose hopes rested on Pompey. He was guided by political 
motives even in the choice of female favourites; among whom may 
be numbered the wives of Pompey and Crassus, as well as those of 
the Consuls Gabinus and Sulpicius. The lady whom he seems to 
have preferred above others was Servilia, the sister of Cato and 
mother of Brutus, to whom he gave a pearl valued at six millions of 
sestercii, or 45,600/.! Such points in his character and career de- 
serve attention, considering his recent apotheosis; nor should those 
who would judge rightly the Emperor's estimate of his high-minded- 
ness forget his relations with Clodius in connection with the divorce 
of Pompeia. If he was satisfied of his wife’s innocence, why did he re- 
pudiate her? if doubtful, why did he make Clodius his bosom friend? 

When Pompey returned from Asia in triumph, laden with the 
spoils and treasures of the East; when the collection of engraved stones 
belonging to the king of Pontus, the chessboard made of two precious 
stones, the couches, the gold vases, the chaplets of pearls, the statues 
of gold, the mountain of gold, the Carmanian jars of opal glass, the 
silver statue of the last Mithridates, the fragrant exotics, the captive 
kings and chieftains with their queens and princes, and lastly, 
Pompey himself, in the costume of Alexander the Great, adorned 
with jewels, and seated in a chariot, whose proud trophy was in- 
scribed with the words “over the whole world,’—when all these, 
and a thousand added splendours, passed in gorgeous procession 
before Ceesar’s gaze, his military ardour was kindled anew, and he 
sighed to think that he was nearing forty without having conducted 
one famous campaign. 

Neither the policy of Pompey, of the Senate, of Cicero, nor of 
Cato, was equal to the exigency of the times; and the Emperor, in 
a paragraph entitled “ Destiny regulates Events,” says, in_ reference 
to this period : 
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“Tt is well worthy of our attention that when destiny is driving 
a state of things towards an aim, there is, by a law of fate, a con- 
currence of all forces in the same direction. Thither tend alike the 
attacks and the hopes of those who seek change; thither tend the’ 
fears and the resistance of those who would put a stop to every 
movement. After the death of Sylla, Cesar was the only man who 
persevered in his endeavours to raise the standard of Marius. Hence 
nothing more natural than that his acts and speeches should bend in 
the same direction. But the fact on which we ought to fix our 
attention is, the spectacle of the partisans of resistance and the sys- 
tem of Sylla, the opponents of all innovation, helping, unconsciously, 
the progress of events which smoothed for Cesar the way to supreme 

Nothing arrested the march of events; the party of 
resistance hurried them forward more rapidly than any other. It was 
evident that they progressed towards a revolution; and a revolution 
is like a river which overflows and inundates. Cesar aimed at 
digging a bed for it. Pompey, seated proudly at the helm, thought 
he could command the waves that were sweeping him along. Cicero, 
always irresolute, at one moment allowed himself to drift with the 
stream, at another thought himself able to stem it with a fragile 
bark. Cato, immovable as a rock, flattered himself that alone he 
could resist the irresistible stream that was carrying away the old 
order of Roman society.” 

By digging a bed for the river, Cesar gave free course to a 
stream on which he might sail down to posterity as the foremost 
figure of ancient Rome. 

At the age of thirty-nine a path of military glory was opened for 
him in Spain, whither he went as propretor, with a strong army. 
His creditors endeavoured to retard his departure ; but the rich and 
generous Crassus lent him 830 talents, or 200,000/. to meet their 
demands. Success attended his arms. All Lusitania became subject 
to Rome, and Cesar received from his soldiers the title of Imperator. 
He abolished many barbarous customs among the people, and put an 
end to human sacrifices. Though he administered the province with 
equity, he amassed great treasures and munificently rewarded his 
men. Returning to Rome in his fortieth year, he demanded a tri- 
umph and permission to become a candidate for the consulship. 
His popularity was steadily increasing; and as he could not yet 
unite the masses by the realisation of a grand idea, he thought to 
unite the chiefs by a common interest, and devoted all his endeavours 
to making Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero share his views. Without 
a strong executive the vast and mighty empire of Rome must be 
disintegrated. If factions spread from the centre to the extremities, 
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her mission would be at an end. To conciliate distant peoples, she 
must conciliate them by just laws, extended privileges, and rights. 
She must restrain the selfishness of the nobles and the turbulence 
of the mob by a close union of the most worthy citizens—by a moral 
authority exacting at.the same time obedience and respect. 

These considerations, which are stated by the Emperor in fall 
with great ability, were sufficient to convince Pompey and Crassus. 
They formed an alliance with Cxsar, which long remained a secret, 
and which is wrongly termed the First Triumvirate. Cicero stood 
aloof. Decision was no part of his character. 

Cesar was elected Consul, and the nobles by bribery procured the 
election of Bibulus as his colleague. He was now first magistrate 
of the Republic, and he represented a principle. From the age of 
eighteen he had faced the anger of the aristocracy, and pleaded the’ 
grievances of the oppressed and the rights of the provinces. All his 
energies were now applied to the task of conciliation. He made 
advances to Cicero, who returned them with false pride. Bibulus 
responded to his overtures with rancour, and the Senate showed 
nothing but prejudice. 

The agrarian laws which he proposed, however, were a boon to 
the State; Pompey’s veterans received lands in Italy, and “ about 
100,000 persons became husbandmen, and re-peopled with free men 
a great portion of the territory; while Rome was relieved from a 
populace which was inconvenient and debased.” Other laws full of 
moderation and wisdom were passed through his exertions; and 
Cesar, by the admission of Cicero, was alone more powerful already 
than the Republic. 

“Of some he was the hope; of others, the terror; of all, master 
irrevocably. The inactivity of Bibulus had only served to increase 
his power. Thus it was said in Rome, as a jest, that men knew of 
no other consulship than that of Julius and Caius Cesar, making 
two persons out of a single name. And as popular favour, when 
declared on the side of a man in a conspicuous position, sees some- 
thing marvellous in every thing that concerns his person, the popu- 
lace drew a favourable augury from the existence of an extraordinary 
horse foaled in his stable. Its hoofs were forked, and shaped like 
fingers. Czsar was the only man who could tame this strange 
animal, the docility of which, it was said, foreboded to him the 
empire of the world.” 

Not confining his ambition to the discharge of his functions as 
Consul and legislator, he aspired to a command worthy of his genius, 
by which he might extend the Republic’s frontiers, and protect them 
against invasion. Accordingly he received the government of the 
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Gauls, and. exclaimed, as Suetonius informs us, in full Senate, that, 
having succeeded to the utmost of his desire in spite of his enemies, 
he would now march over their heads. The Emperor very naturally 
thinks this story improbable. 

While “ endeavouring to establish the Republic on the securest 
foundations,” the aristocratic party assailed Cesar with every species 
of slander and sarcasm. “ It is sad,” Louis Napoleon justly observes, 
“to see the accomplishment of great things often thwarted by the 
little passions of short-sighted men, who only know the world in the 
small circle to which their life is confined.” Of all who opposed 
Ceesar’s* policy, Cicero perhaps was the most formidable; yet he 
sought to overcome him by kindness, and offered to take him with 
him to Gaul as his lieutenant. After his exile to a distance of 400 
miles, Cesar soon consented to his return, and conciliated him by 
taking into his favour his brother Quintus. Cato was removed under 
pretence of an honourable mission, and all men of importance were 
gained to Cexsar’s cause. ‘Thus he could proceed to his province; 
destiny was about to open a new path; immortal glory awaited him 
beyond the Alps; and this glory, reflected upon Rome, was to change 
the face of the world.” 
“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves,”* 

After a pointed and ingenious explanation of Cesar’s conduct, 
the Emperor thus concludes his first volume : 

“ Let us not continually seek little passions in great souls. The 
success of superior men—and it is a consoling thought—is due rather 
to the loftiness of their sentiments than to the speculations of selfish- 
ness and cunning; this success depends much more on their skill in 
taking advantage of circumstances than on that presumption blind 
enough to believe itself capable of creating events which are in the 
hands of God alone. Certainly Cesar had faith in his destiny and 
confidence in his genius; but faith is an instinct, not a calculation; 
and genius foresees the future without understanding its mysterious 
progress.” J. O. E. 


* Julius Cesar, act i, se. 2. 
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CHEAP CATHOLIC PERIODICAL FOR GENERAL READING. 


THE LAMP, 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


Weekly Numbers, price id. In Monthly Parts (post free), price 6d. 
THE LAMP IN 1865. 


Ir is little more than two years ago since the New Series of the Laur 
commenced. The great increase in its circulation has been the most con- 
vincing proof that satisfaction has been given by the improvements effected 
in the periodical. It has been the happiness of the Conductor of this Ma- 
gazine to receive the benediction of the Holy Father on the undertaking. 
A distinguished Prelate wrote from Rome as follows to the Proprietor of 
the Lamp: “I have presented the Lamr to the Holy Father. He was. 
much pleased, and directed me to send you his blessing, that you and all 
your works may prosper.” We have also had the assurance of the satis- 
faction of his Eminence the late Cardinal Wiseman, in whose archdiocese 
the Lamp is published, and whose kind assistance to the undertaking has. 
been evinced several times by the contributions from his pen which are to 
be found in our columns. We are authorised to say that “ His Eminence 
has been much pleased with the progress of the Lamp, and the position it. 
has taken.” 

Encouraged, therefore, by the blessing of the Vicar of Christ, which is 
never unfruitful, and the approval of his Eminence, the Conductor of the 
Lamp looks confidently for increased support from the Catholic public. 
Much has been done to improve the Lamp; much remains to be done; and 
it rests chiefly with Catholics themselves to effect the improvement. Our 
adversaries, and even we ourselves, often point to the well-got-up Pro- 
testant publications, and ask why Catholics cannot have something as good 
in point of material, ability, illustrations, &c. Nothing is more easy. If 
every Catholic who feels this, and who desires to see a Catholic Magazine 
equal to the Protestant one, will take in the former for a year, there is at 
least a-good chance of his wishes being realised. If every priest would 
speak of the undertaking in his parish once a year, and encourage his peo- 
ple to buy tlie Lamr instead of the various cheap publications too rapidly 
making their way among our youth and our poor,—publications which can 
hardly | be called Protestant, because they have no religion, and often openly 
teach immorality,—the success of the Catholic Magazine would be assured. 
It is their immense circulation, and the support they obtain from their 
respective political or religious parties, which enables these journals to hold 


their gromd; and unless Catholics will ive their 
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perio icals in a similar manner, anitane for 
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COMMAND. i TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 


ensure universal preference, 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points, 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points, 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No, 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No, 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
‘in with Bead, No, 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos, 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John Street, 
New York; and of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Russe has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLoropyNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
I have saved several lives.’ ” 

*,* Karl Russell ecmmunicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864, 


CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, FEVER, AGUE, &e. 
CHLORODYNE. 


ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cottis BRowNE 
was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Free- 
man were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say they had been sworn to, Eminent hospital 
Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864.—The Public, 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of 
those unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all hours and times when 
requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical 

men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases: 

Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From Dr. Montgomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neu- 
ralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery ; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ severe suffering, 
and when all other medicines had failed.” 7 ns 

From W. Vessatius Perrigrew, M.D.—I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine 
so efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other dis- 
eases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 3 F 

From the Rev. C. §. A1TKEN, Cornwall.—‘ Sir.—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases of illness 
amongst my poorer neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less eflicient. In diarrhoea it has never failed in 
one single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it has almost invariably 
given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, it afforded 
ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very great benetit from its use myself. 
aud am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developed phthisis.” 

CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. CoLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is 
on the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. 


FARMER & ROGERS 


(INDIA SHAWL a ae BY APPOINTMENT, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 
D ALR.H. THE OF WALES), 


THE GREAT SHAWL & CLOAK EMPORIUM, 


Request attention to the largest and most magnificent Collection of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, AND NORWICH SHAWLS 


IN THE WORLD. 


The following are a few of the most elegant Cloaks, Robes, and Shawls : 


THE LISETTE, 
Coat shape, frilled Silk-edged Maltese Lace, jet and steel trimming, &c., from 63s, 


THE MARLBOROUGH, 
Handsome Mantle, Silk gores at sides, deep Maltese Lace flounce, rosettes of Lace, &c., from 
12 to 25 Guineas. 


THE HYACINTH, 
Full-backed Mantle, flouncing from the neck, and finished with jetted Lace and row of Gimp 
trimming, price from 44 to 8 Guineas, 


THE DUCHESS, 


A full handsome Cloak falling slightly to the figure, Maltese Lace, jet and steel, 
from 18 to 25 Guineas, 


THE WELLINGTON ROBE AND JACKET, 
Superbly trimmed, from 115s, 6d. 


THE ‘ARIEL’ LACE IN MANTLES, SHAWLS, &c. 


This most elegant and recherché Lace fabric can be purchased only of FARMER and ROGERS, 


LACE MANTLES & SHAWLS, WATERPROOF & OPERA CLOAKS, 


from 21s, 


THE SYLPHIDE, 


A pretty cheap Summer Shawl, in a great variety of Patterns, 


ESPECIAL NOTICE..—Just received a large consignment of magnificent India Shawls, suit- 
able for Wedding Presents ; also a great variety of the celebrated RHUMPOOR CHUDDAH SHAWL, 


FARMER & ROGERS 


Solicit attention to their New Suite of Rooms devoted exclusively to the exhibition of handsomely 
trimmed SILK ROBES. These, and the Dress-making Department, are under the management of an 
Artiste of great taste and experience. 


171, 173, 175, 1799 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
The Warehouse for Japanese Curiosities is 179 Regent Street. 


LONDON : ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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